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— 


il this issue of HaRPER’s WEEKLY 


our readers will receive the seventh Number of 


HARPER’s YOUNG Prorix, containing another 


installment of GORGE MAaCDONALD’s. story, 
with an illustration by FREDERICKS, and other 
interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young readers. 

Fhe Christmas issue of HARPER’S YOUNG 
Peorie will be sent out with the next Number 
of Ilawrer’s WEEKLY. Ir will be a beautiful 
and attractive journal of Sixteen Pages, richly 
illustrated, and containing a great variety of in- 


teresting reading inatter. 


THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


HE only important event of the first 
week of the session was the introduc- 
tion of Mr. BAYARD’s resolution for the re- 
peal of the legal-tender quality of the Treas- 
ury notes. This was upon his part a prompt 
and courageous act, although it is but a 
step, and it will be of great service in de- 


. fining the real position of parties upon a 


fundamental question. It is a proposition 
by the Democratic financial leader of the 
Senate to carry out part of the financial rec- 
ommendation of the Republican President, 
and it is an act which alienates from that 
leader an important element of support in 
his own party. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of the BAYARD resolution it 
was reported from .Washington that the 
President had stated in conversation that 
his recommendation in the Message meant 
nothing whatever, and that if there was any 
danger that every Republican would not 
agree with him, he was quite content that 


his remarks should be considered unsaid. 


The President is at the mercy of rumors of 
every kind, and he can not be expected to 
expose every falsehood concerning his say- 
ings and doings. But the publication of 
the following letter effectually disposed of 
the story that he had been guilty of the al- 
leged folly : 
“ Mawson, Wasninoton, December 4, 1879. 

„Mr Dran ——: You want money to be plenty, the 
rate of interest to be low ; · at the same time, you want 
the money to be good. You can only have this state 
of things when there is confidence in the stability of 
the currency. Capital will not go where it is uncer- 
tain in what currency debts wili be paid next month 
or next year. If the legal tender for debts depends on 


the uncertain action of Congress, there will be a want 


of confidence.. The only constitutional legal tender is 
gold and silver. Depart from that, and confidence is 
gone. All the world now believes that investments in 
America are likely to be profitable. A sound financial 
policy will bring us money from all the commercial 
nations of the earth. In good times prepare for hard 
times; in good times pay debts. The legal-tender 
notes are debts. Let them be paid by the coin in the 
Treasury and the coin that is coming in from abroad, 
and it will not contract,the circulation. Let our ship 
be. headed in the right direction. It is a sound policy 
which bas brought good times; the same policy will 
continue good times. Sincerely, R. B. Hayes.” 


While thus the Republican President and 
Secretary of the Treasury are in accord with 
thé Democratic financial chief in the Senate, 
a memorial to Congress in favor of the pas- 
sage of the resolution has been signed by 
an imposing array of business houses and 
capitalists in the city of New Tork —men 
who represent and conduct the great enter- 


Prises upon whose prosperity the employ- 


ment and welfare of thousands and thou- | 


sands of persons depend. At the same time, 
also, on the other hand, Mr. Bayarp has 
been sharply denounced by a considerable 
body of the Democratic press, while a Re- 
publican Representative from Ilinois—Mr. 
Price—and the Democratic Senator Voor- 
HEESs from Indiana, have introduced resolu- 
tions deprecating discussion or action upon 
the subject. Nothing probably will be done 
before the holiday recess; but it is evident 


that here is a real question upon which nei- 


ther of the two great parties has any dis- 
tinct position. We observe that one Repub- 
lican is reported to have said in an interview 
that the President is undoubtedly right, and 
that Mr. BAyarp’s resolution is perfectly 
sound, but that all Republicans do not think 
so, and therefore, “as all reforms are to be 
expected from the Republican party,” it was 
better to say nothing upon the subject. 
Hitherto, however, reforms have not suc- 
ceeded by agreeing to say nothing about 
them. The opponents of a sound policy are 
quite as likely to make good use of a pru- 
dent silence as its friends, and if, when the 
proposed future hour of action comes, they 
should carry the decision the other way, 
what becomes of the postulate that reforms 
are to be expected from the Republican par- 
ty? We share that expectation, but we are 
very sure that no reform is to be expected 
of a party whichiis afraid of the first step 
of reform.. | 

The people, as usual, are wiser than the 


_ politicians. The only practicable test of 


public opinion upon a question of this kind 
is the elections, and the result in Maine, and 
notably in Ohio, shows that there is no un- 


willingness to stand upon the simple and 
constitutional ground indicated by the Pres- 
ident. The uncertainty in regard to the 
value of the currency produces fluctuation 
im prices, and this inevitably paralyzes en- 
terprise, and with it industry. The whole 
country needs a stable currency, and the 
interest of every pursuit and industry is to 
obtain it. It should not be made a party 
question, because party spirit, like every 
strong passion, is stronger than reason. It 
is very fortunate, therefore, that it is one of 
the most respected Democratic leaders who 
unites with the President in urging a mea- 
sure looking to the stability and consequent 
confidence which are now the important 
object. The Democratic Senator Wap 
Hampton, of South Carolina, warmly sup- 
ports Senator Bayarp. There is probably 
no New England Republican Senator who 
does not also support him. In this situa- 
tion, therefore, it is well to reflect as Re- 
publicans that New York is the indispensa- 
ble State next year, and that New York, 
both Republican and Democratic, is reso- 
lutely for a stable currency. If, then, the 
resolution of Mr. BAYARD, carrying out. the 
recommen dations of the President, which 
New York Republicans and Democrats equal- 
ly approve, should be defeated, directly or 
indirectly, by Republicans, and Mr. BAYARD 
should be a candidate for the Presidency 
next year, is it not wise to reflect that in 
the indispensable State the Republican can- 
didate for the Governorship received 35,000 
votes less than his two Democratic oppo- 
nents, and that the Republican candidate 
for the Comptrollership, who received 20,000 
more votes than the head of the ticket, had 
but a plurality of 6000? As between a party 
| of which all reforms are to be expected, but 
which shirks a fundamental question, and a 
party which selects as its candidate a leader 
who does not shirk, what would Probabil- 
ities” say ? 


HOW TO CHOOSE ELECTORS. 


Arter the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, the Presidential elect- 
ors in New York were chosen by the Legis- 
lature. It was held by the Federal party 
that the constitutional provision that “each 
State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislatare thereof may direct a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in Congress,” etc., indicated 
that the State must act as a corporate body ; 
and a proposition in March, 1800, to district 
the State, and choose the electors by popu- 
lar vote, was defeated by a vote of 55 to 47. 
The State election in April, 1800, showed a 


alarm the Federal leaders. The existing 


was Jeffersonian. And on the 7th of May 
General HAMILTON wrote a letter to Gov- 
ernor JAY urging him to call together the 
Federal re before the political year 
ended on the ist of July, that it might dis- 
trict the State for the popular choice of elect- 
ors! HAMILTON urged it as the only means 
of saving the nation, althongh the Federal 
majority in the Legislature had just defeated 
the same proposition on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality. On the back of Gen- 
eral HAMILTON’s letter there is still to be 
seen the indorsement, in the firm hand of 
JOHN JAY, “ Proposing a measure for party 
purposes which I think it would not become 
me to adopt.” | 

The recent proposition that the Legisla- 
ture of New York shall return to the old 
practice of appointment by the Legislature 
instead of election by the people recalls these 
words of JoHN Jay. He had the authority 
to summon the Legislature, and unquestion- 

ably the Legislature had authority to dis- 
trict the State for the election. Why, then, 
was it an unbecoming act for a virtuous 
magistrate? It was unbecoming not only 
because his own party had just declared it 
to be unconstitutional, but because the act 
was intended to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple as it had been just declared at the polls. 
It would have been the use of a legal form 
to thwart the fundamental principle of the 
government. It was not pretended that the 
Jeffersonians designed any illegal, or revo- 
lutionary, or violent action. But General 
HAMILTON held that their principles, law- 
fully expressed, would be fatal to the coun- 
try, and therefore he would have strained 
the legal power tothwartthem. JoHN Jay 
adhered to the higher law, to which, under 
another form, one of his illustrious succes- 
sors appealed. 

A proposition to elect Presidential elect- 
ors by districts would, in our judgment, be 
both constitutional and wise, as bringing 
the election still “nearer to the people,” 
and diminishing intrigue and corruption. 
But a proposition to return to the original 
manner of appointment by the Legislature, 
although it would be strictly constitutional 
—and it was the method in South Carolina 
down to the war—would be to propose the 


Legislatare was Federal; the one just chosen | 


Jeffersonian boom“ so pronounced as to 


violation ef a practice which has become an 
unwritten law. It would be akin to he 
voting of a Presidential electer for another 


candidate than the one nominated by his“ 
party. In the latter ‘cass the aét would 5e 


the clear violation, not of a legal right, but 
of an honorable understanding. ‘The Legis- 
lature, under the constitutional clause that 
we have quoted, may with unquestionable 
legality vest the choice of Presidential elect- 
ors in the Legislature. But such is the force 
of the feeling which has grown up in the. 
country that the Presidential vote of the 
State should be a popular and not a legis- 
lative vote, that the party which made the 
change in this State would throw itself out 
of power at the next State election, and so 
arouse and alienate feeling in the doubtful 
States next year as to insure their votes for 
the opposing Presidential candidate. It is 
a safe prophecy that any kind of gerryman- 
dering which is intended to baffle, and not 
to secure, an honest expression of the pop- 
uiar will, however legal, will prove to be a 
boomerang which will return to plague the 
thrower. 3 


THE SUPREME COURT TRADE- 
MARK DECISION. 


In 1870 Congress passed an act for the pro- 
tection of rights in trade-marks. The stat- 
ute provided for the registration of trade- 
marks in the Patent-office at Washington 
on payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars. 
It secured to the owner of a registered trade- 
mark the exclusive right to use it for thirty 
years. It authorized him to apply for an in- 
junction and to bring an action for damages 
against any person who should wrongfully 
“reproduce, counterfeit, copy, or imitate” . 
the mark, “and affix the same to goods of 
substantially the same descriptive proper- 
ties and qualities as those referred to in 
the registration.” In 1876 another act was 
passed by Congress providing for the punish- 
ment by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 


two years, or by both fine and imprison- 


ment, of any person who should counter- 
feit a registered trade-mark, or fraudulently 
sell or deal in counterfeit trade-mark goods. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
just decided that this entire legislation is 
void, for the reason that Congress had no 
constitutional power to pass such laws. 
This jadgment was a surprise to lawyers, 
and has caused no little consternation in 
commercial circles. Nearly eight thousand 
trade-marks have been registered under the 
act of 1870, The number of annual regis- 
trations had risen to about fifteen hundred, 
and was steadily increasing. A number of 
eases under the law have been tried in the 
United States courts, but until about a year 
ago the constitutional validity of the act 
does net appear to have been disputed. The 
direct issue was first raised in the United 
States Circuit Court for Wisconsin, held in 
November, 1878, by Mr. Justice HARLAN, of | 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
District Judge Dryer. By this tribunal the 
law was declared unconstitutional. The 
soundness of the opinion was pretty gen- 


erally questioned by lawyers, many of whom 


did not hesitate to say publicly that the 


judgment would be overruled and the trade- 


mark law upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mercantile faith in the 
validity of the law seems to have been but 
little shaken by the Wisconsin judgment, 
since about a thousand trade-marks were 
registered after the opinion was published. 
The matter was before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, not by 
way of appeal from the decision rendered in 
Milwaukee, but on a certified difference of 
opinion of the circuit justices in three crim- 
inal prosecutions. As the first national 
trade-mark law passed in 1870 was made a 
part of the statute relating to patents and 
copyright, it was doubtless thought by Con- 
gress that legislation on this subject was the 
rightful exercise of power conferred by that 
clause of the Constitution which authorizes 
Congress “ to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” 
The Supreme Court now holds that the or- 


dinary trade-mark has no necessary relation 


to invention or discovery, and that it can 


not rightly be classed with writings. Hence 
legislation on the subject of trade-marks is 


not authorized by this provision of the Con- 
stitution. The only other clause that can 
be cited as authority for such legislation is 
that which declares that “Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce with for- 


eign nations, and among the several States, 


and with the Indian tribes.” It can not be 
denied that a trade-mark is closely allied to 
commerce, and is an important incident, a | 
valuable aid or instrument, of commerce. 
But, as the Supreme Court holds, not every 
species of property which is the subject of 
trade, or which is used or even essential in 
commerce, is brought by the clause last cited 


— 


merce, and for this reason it was not with- 
in the constitutional power of Congress to 
pass the law. 5 

The effect which the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court must hereafter have on the law 
relating to trade-marks has been variously 
understood as well as misunderstood. By 
some it has been thought that the entire 
trade-mark system of the country has been 
swept away, and that hereafter unscrupu- 
lous traders may revel in the spoils of valu- 
able trade-marks. Others seem to think that 
some substitute for the law that has been 
annulled may yet be provided by Congress. 
Both of these views are erroneous. There 
is nothing in the decision just rendered to 
prevent Congress from legislating for the 
protection of foreign trade-marks, or domes- 
tic trade-marks used in foreign commerce. 
But, without an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, Congress can not hereafter pass a 
valid law for the protection of trade-marks 
used in national commerce, unless their use 
is restricted to inter-State commerce. But 
a law thus limited in its operation would 
be impracticable, and therefore worthless. 
There will, then, be no national statute 
hereafter to take the place of that which 
has been annulled. The several States, how- 
ever, may pass trade-mark laws, as some of 
them have already done. But these can 
have no extra-State operation, and must 
lack many of the advantages of a uniform 
national law. 

‘Notwithstanding the national statute has 
been set aside, most, if not all, of the eight 
thousand trade-marks registered under it, 
are still, and will continue to be, entitled to 
protection. Property in trade-marks was 
not created by national or State legisla- 
tion. It existed by the common law be- 
fore the act of Congress was passed, and it 
will continue to exist by the common law 
in the absence of a national statute. Here- 
after, as heretofore, the owners of valuable 
trade-marks may, independently of any stat- 
ute, prevent or restrain by injunction the 
violation of their rights, and may sue for 
damages sustained by infringement. It 
may then be asked what was gained when 
Con passed the trade-mark statute, 
and what was lost when that statute was 
set aside? The answer briefly is that in 
statutory protection are found some decided 
advantages which the common law does not 
afford. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL COUNT. 


Ir is announced that Mr. BICKNELL, the 
of the House Committee on the 
Electoral Count, will report at an early day, 
and we hope that his bill will not pass. Its 
important provision makes Congress the 
final returning board, even after a decision 
by the highest legal tribunal of a State. 
This virtually throws every election into 
Congress, and subverts State rights at a 
most vital point, that of determining the 
State’s own vote for President. It is true 
that there may be a dispute between two 
tribunals, each claiming to be the lawful 
highest tribunal of the State, and that, in 
the nature of the case, there must be some- 
where authority to decide between them. 
But such a possible necessity does not re- 
quire that authority shall be given to Con- 
gress to set aside the unchallenged solemn 
judgment of the State by its highest legal 
tribunal. The Presidential election, under 
the Constitution, is especially a State act. 
The number of the electoral votes in each 
State is determined by its representation in 
Congress. Its electors are to be chosen as 
the State may decide, and the majority that 
elects the President is not the aggregate 
popular majority, but the majority for the 
electors in each State. 
To authorize Congress to annul the un- 
disputed decision of a State in regard to its 
own electoral vote is the most prodigious 
stride toward absolute centralization that 
has been yet made. And this is proposed 
by a Democratic committee! If next year 
there should be a dispute about the elector- 
al vote of New York, which should be defin- 
itively settled by the Court of Appeals, and 
Governor CORNELL should duly certify, 
without challenge, that the vote of the 
State had been cast for A or B, the Bicx- 
NELL bill authorizes Congress to reject the 
vote if it chooses. If there be any chance 
that such a plan could be adopted—a plan 
which sweeps away the last relic of State 
independence in the election—it would be 
much better that the power of élection 
should be vested directly in Congress. Such 
a scheme is a premium upon corruption and 


intrigue, and it makes our periodical peril, 
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a Presidential election, more desperately 


perilous than ever. 


The supposition of two highest legal tri- 
bunals in a State, each assuming to be legit- 
imate, implies the organization of two com- 
plete State governments, which is hardly 
supposable. In such a case, should it arise, 
as Congress could not accept both certifi- 
cates, and as the State could not agree 
which expressed its will, Congress might 
properly decide either to accept that one 
certificate upon which both Houses sepa- 
rately should agree, or to reject the vote al- 
together, on the ground that the State, by 
refusing to determine, had disfranchised it- 
self. The Senate bill takes the proper view 


of the subject. That bill refers the disputed 


vote to the tribunal which the State may 
designate, and accepts its decision as final. 
This proposed Democratic action, which we 
are very sure the Democratic majority will 


not, as a whole, accept, is a total overthrow 


of the most cherished Democratic traditions, 
and of the clear intent of the Constitution. 
But the proposed bill, as we understand, 
goes farther. It provides that if there be a 
disputed election, and no legal settlement 
in the State, the contested vote shall not be 
counted unless both Houses separately agree 
to count it. That is to say, a defeated par- 
ty in the State may dispute the vote, and 
carefully refrain from submitting it to legal 
adjudication, and then Congress may throw 
out the State. This, again, is not a party 
question, but it is one of the utmost impor- 
tance. The BICKNELL bill, as foreshadowed, 
certainly ought not to become law. But 
with equal certainty the principle of the 
Senate bill ought to be made the basis of 
prompt action. 


PARENTS AND SCHOOLS. 


We have a note from “ Liberal Catholic” ob- 
ecting to our remark in a late article upon the 
ather Scl affair at Cambridgeport, that “in 

the case of those [parents] who are not born in 
this country, the treatment will probably 
succeed, and they will yield.“ Our correspond- 
ent, who favors us with his name, states plainly 
that he was born in Ireland, and he wishes to 


say most emphatically that the ScurILx treat- 


ment will not succeed with Rim, nor with his 


children, whom he will, God sparing them, send 


every one to the public schools. If ecclesias- 
Beisl is determined to force an issue in civil or 
political affairs with us their lay co-religionists, 
the Lord help the clergy !” . 

Our correspondent says that our supposition of 
the yielding of Roman Catholic parents who are 
not born in this country is at variance with the 
fact that the immigration of the last two decades 
is much superior in broad intelligence and inde- 
pendent manhood to that which preceded it twen- 
ty-five or thirty years ago. He holds that the 
subserviency of earlier comers to priestly di- 
rection is largely due to the intolerance of Native- 
Americanism and Know-Nothingism twenty years 
ago, which has cursed both those whom it was 
intended to exclude from trades and professions, 
and the communities in which it originated, by 


* “the enforced manufacture of paupers and crim- 


inals.” 

Upon the whole, however, our correspondent 
would hardly argue that the Irish immigrant, at 
least, has been unfairly treated—certainly not in 
this part of the country. At the late municipal 
election in New York we believe that every can- 
didate, or the great majority of candidates nomi- 
nated, was Irish; and politics largely turn upon 
favor to the children of Erin. Yet there is un- 
doubtedly a large body of foreign-born parents 
who see too clearly the value of the public schools 
to their children and to the country of their choice 
to permit any other man, under whatever plea, 
to decide to what schools they shall send their 
children. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S POPULARITY. 


. Mr. Giapstonr’s “ s“ in Scotland is a 
‘striking illustration of profound and admiring 
popular respect for the greatest of tiying English 
statesmen. The immense enthusiasm which his 
visit to Mid-Lothian and -his speeches have 
aroused is due neither to rank nor to office, but 
to the popular trust in the purity of his patriot- 
ism, and acknowl of his masterly power. 
Intellectually and morally he is worthy of the 
honor of Britons as a noble representative of the 
best characteristics of the race, and in these he 
stands in absolute contrast with his conspicuous 
opponent, the Prime Minister, Lord BraconsFIELp. 

There is no general election pending in Eng- 
land, but a dissolution of Parliament will take 
place within a „and the chiefs on both sides 
are already taking position. Party movements 
and “cries” are announced in England by the 
speeches of leaders, and not, as with us, in writ- 
ten platforms. This practice is in keeping with 
2 British Constitution, and with the 
inStinctive British distaste for logical politics. It 
is impossible, however, under the circu 

that the real issue should not seem to be the re- 
turn of Mr. Guapstone to power. Yet such are 
the customs of English politics that unless Lord 
Hartineton and Lord Granvitiz, who are the 
recognized official “leaders,” should yield, a Lib- 
eral victory would mean the Premiership of one 
of them. 

Yet none of the Liberal leaders fills any place 
in the public mind or eye comparable with that 
of Mr. Giapstong. He is all-accomplished, and 
the weight of his character is completed by the 
variety and splendor of his ability, It is de- 


| 


lightful to see a man who in every way satisfies 
the imagination with his adequacy to a great po- 
sition in public favor, whose personal presence 
and masterly speech confirm the impression of 
his character, and who, with · entire modesty, ap- 
pears to be the leader that he is. 


MR. JUSTICE EDMUNDS. 


Ir is announ ed from Washington that Mr. 
Justice Warp Hunt, of the Supreme Court, who 
has been seriously ill for a year, will soon resign. 
His malady is of a kind that hardly authorizes 
the expectation that he can resume his official 
duties or return to any active pursuit, and we 
hope that , in the spirit of the Pension 
Act, will provide for his retirement: In case of 
his withdrawal, it is also stated_that Senator Ep- 
muNDs has consented to be nominated to a seat 
upon the Supreme bench. 

Nobody certainly can object to calling great 
legal learning, a singularly judicial temperament, 
long experience, superior ability, and spotless in- 
tegrity to the highest court in the country, yet 
everybody may deplore the loss of Mr. Epmunps 
in the Senate. Among the eminent Republicans 
in that body there is no one who commands more 
fully than he the confidence of intelligent and 
patriotic Republicans. His great services have 
been many and constant, and among them all we 
should, perhaps, cite as the chief the masterly 
ability and untiring energy with which he advo- 
cated and enforced the Electoral Bill that settled 
the controversy of 1876-77. Unbending in his 
political convictions; he has yet always maintained 
friendly relations with the leaders of the other 
side, and with his departure the Senate would lose 
a quality of character and incisive intellectual 
force which no such assembly is rich enough 
easily to spare. 

The consolation would be the knowledge of his 
permanent position in the public service, and a 
position for which he is peculiarly fitted. His 
name would necessarily heighten the reputation 
of any judicial or legislative assembly of which 
he might be so that the country may well 
be satisfied w the rumor be true or false. 


SARATOGA AND YORKTOWN. 


Tue Sara Monument Association and the 
Bennington Monument Association propose that 
they shall each have as much Congressional favor 
as the Yorktown Monument Association. The 
citizens of Yorktown and of Virginia are natural- 
ly and properly bestirring themselves to prepare 
for an imposing centennial celebration of the sur- 
render of CoRNWALLIS, and they intend, as we un- 
derstand, to apply to Congress for aid in erecting 
a monument. But New York has continually cel- 
ebrated the surrender of Burgoyne, the battles of 
Bemus Heights and any and Stony Point 
and White Plains and Elmira, without a cent 
from the public treasury toward a monument. 

It is not a fact y ereditable to the 
State, because the fostering of the patriotic tra- 
ditions of a political community by the communi- 
ty itself is always wise. It is true that it is not 
the business of a State to celebrate anniversaries, 
but neither is it its business to buy books. Yet 
a State library is a very wise institution, and State 
aid to well-chosen patriotic ials is not mon- 
ey unwisely spent. Massachusetts gladly appro- 
priated money for the great celebrations of Con- 
cord and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and even, 
we believe, for that at battle in 
which Massachusetts soldiers fought. If Con- 
gress should incline to aid the Yorktown monu- 
ment, it may with equal propriety aid that at Sar- 
atoga and at Bennington. 

It was the surrender of Bunsorxx which se- 
cured that of ConxwALLIS. The failure of the 
Bundoxxx campaign led to the open recognition 
of France, and was the. crisis of the Revolution. 
Saratoga, therefore, and in this sense, produced 
Yorktown. It is, however, a friendly and gener- 
ous rivalry. The war began in New England, 
culminated in New York, and ended in Virginia. 
It was fitting that the Revolutionary honors should 
be thus distributed among the three great sec- 
tions and the three States. If Co 
should consider the subject, therefore, it will be 
hard to prove that the claim of Saratoga, of which 
Bennington was an adjunct, is not as valid as that 
of Yorktown. 


A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 


Mr. WENDELL PLirs is reported as saying, 
in his recent lecture on the Press, that THOMAS 
Nast caricatured Jon Brown in the most heart- 
less manner, in H. % Weekly, when he was on 
trial for his life, making him either devilishly 
ugly or ridiculous.” Had Mr. Pau.ies taken the 
pains to turn to Harper's Weekly for 1859, he 
would not have made that statement. Mr. Nasr 
was not then contributing to this paper, and all 
the illustrations of the capture and trial of Joun 
Brown were engraved from sketches by “ Porte 

0 rugged man just as he a 
without the least intention of —— 


PERSONAL. 


Mn. Jonx W. Garrett, one of the most op- 
ulent and liberal gentlemen of Baltimore, and 
— of the Baltimore and Ohio Rallroad, 

as expressed a willingness to fit up at his own 
expense an aquarium in Druid Hill Park, Balti- 
more. The cost will be $10,000. 

—Of the family of the late CHARLAS Dickens 
there are five children who now survive. The 
eldest son, CHARLES, is the proprietor and editor 
of All the Year Round. His other sons are HEn- 
RY FIL Dickens, the barrister, well known 
on the Eastern Circuit; and EpwaxRp BULWER 
Lytton Dickens, now a successful sheep-farmer 
in Australia. The daughters are Kate Dickens, 
wife of C. A. CoLzins, the author of A Cruise 


Upon Wheels ; and Miss Mary Dickens. Two 
sons, also, are deceased, viz., WALTER SavaGE 
LanpDor DICKENs, who died while serving as an 
ensign with the Forty-second Highlanders in 
India; and Sypngy Smita DIcKENs, who died a 


lieutenant in the navy. It will be noticed that 


Dieke named four of his sons after writers as 


eminent as himself in English literature. Bor- 
WER LyTTON, indeed, was godfather to the youn- 
gest of them. 

—The oldest railroad official in the United 
States, in service and in years, is Gsores L. 
PERKINS, aged ninety, who has been treasurer 
of the Norwich aud Worcester Railroad since 
its organization. 

—The home of the Princess CLOTHILDB has 
the air of a cloister, and her whole life is given 
to religious exercises and the practice of all sorts 
of works. She rises — early, hears mass, 
on alms, and consoles succors the sick. 

ear by is a Carmelite convent, where she spends 
much of her time. 

—The will of the eccentric Dake of Brunswick 
has been declared void, greatly to the dissatis- 
faction of the town of Geneva, to which his for- 
tune was ueathed, and which had already 
spent $1,400,000 on a monument to his memory, 
and as much more on a magnificent opera-house. 

—The late Jonn BLACKWOOD occasionally used 
to relate with quiet Ping how he and George 
Eliot had corresponded some time before he 
knew she was a woman. I called her Dear 
GeorGe,’’’ he said, merrily, and employed 
some easy expressions, such as a man uses ouly 
to a man. After I knew her, I was a little anx- 
ious to remember all I might have said.“ 

—Earl DerBy speaks quite man about his 
father. He once remarked of him: His judg- 
ment on any matter would be excellent if he 
were well informed, but then he never is well 
informed.“ On another occasion he said of his 
father, ‘‘He knows nothing accurately except 
Homer, and even there GLADSTONE beats him.“ 

Mr. BRAND, the present Speaker of the House 
of Commons, will retire from that office at the 
close of the present session. He is brother and 
heir to the title and estates of Lord Dacrg, but 
on retiring from the Speakership will be raised 
to the — 4 Ae other title during his 
brother’s life. That is the custom. Mr. Henry 
RaIKgs, now chairman of committees, will prob- 
ably be his successor. 

—The late Sergeant Cox, of London, who com- 
bined the characters of lawyer and judge, had one 
unique and most successful peculiarity—that of 
owning newspapers, and making them prosper- 
ous. These he would buy when they were near- 
1 dead, and impart to them complete vitality. 

he Queen was his, and the Field, and The Law 
Times, all purchased for a song, and, under his 
management, made to yield a princely revenue. 

—One of the notable guests at the HoLmzs 
breakfast was Miss SpraGus, of Ohio, the au- 
thoress of An Harnest Trifler, which is by far the 
most successful story published in Boston this 
seuson. She sat between the graceful and ele- 
gant Mr. Oscoop and ex-Governor Ricg, and 
throughout the day bore herself with most win- 
some modesty. It was none the less pleasant 
that while she and they thus sat at table, her 
publishers received an order for five hundred 
copies of her novel from Chicago. 

—Mr. L. J. JENNINGS, formerly editor of the 
New York Times, and now the London corre- 
spondent of the World, gives in a recent letter a 
sketch of Mr. DELANE, late editor of the London 
Times, which is very interesting. He dressed, 
says Mr. JENNINGS, ‘‘as a geueral rule, after the 
style of a country gentleman, and looked like a 
robust and contented squire until disease and 
perhaps overwork undermined his strength: I 
— in the ‘ perhaps,’ for I do not believe that 
ard work would ever have n 1 Mr. DELANE 
if he had been a sound man. But with a deadly 
malady latent in him, so much labor and anxiet 
at night were doubtless disastrous in their et- 
fects. He did not talk much, even at his own 
table, but what little he did say went always 
straight to the point. He seemed to exhaust 
the subject in a few words. His range of in- 
formation was enormous, especially on all mat- 
ters relating to the political history of his coun- 
try and of Europe generally. His memory was 
very tenacious aud exact. He was habitually 
rather a grave kind of man, and one did not oft- 
en see him laugh. A grim sort of smile was 
about all that could be extracted from him. He 


used to go to bed about five in the morning, get 


up at one, see his contributors from three to 
half past four, and thew go out for a ride. He 
was the last man, as he used to say, who rode 
through Fleet Street on horseback. At ten or 
half past ten, no matter where he might be din- 


ing, he would slip away and go down to his of- 
fice, where he remained till three or four, and 
sometimes even later. The believe, 


goes to press earlier now than it did then. He 
id not smoke, and drank very sparingly of 
wines. He was at all hours and in all places 
the coolest-headed man I have ever known. Of 
course he got into a bad temper at times, but he 
never lost control over his ju ent. His house 
at 16 Sergeant Inn was a dingy place, but it was 
less than half a mile from his office; and as it 
was in a quiet and retired situation, it suited 
him perfectly. During his illness he was nursed 
by one whose kindness never failed, and who 
has seemed to live but for him— his unmar- 
ried sister. At East Hampton, in the church- 
yard where his father sleeps, has been laid to 
rest a man who in his time wielded almost in- 
credible power, who made and unmade minis- 
tries, and who greatly helped for forty years to 
direet the course of empires. No — be- 
fore him ever was so powerful, and it is doubtful 
whether any that come after him will attain to 
his unrivalled position.” 

—The late ERASTUS BicELow, of Boston, who 
was only fourteen years old when he invented 
a machine for making “‘ piping-cord,”’ and who a 
few years later invented the first power-loom for 
weaving two-ply —— carpets, sold his patents 
for ae Brussels carpet-looms in Great Brit- 
— to 1 ROSSLEYS, who paid him for the same 

—GAMBETTA, though thinner, is said to be look- 
ing better than ever. At the recent opening of 
the Chamber of Deputies there was a quist, self- 

sessed dignity about him which impressed 
is audience with a sense of power. 

—Speaking of those who are members of the 
present British ministry, it is said that with the 
exception of Lords BEACONSFIELD, SaLIsBuRY, 
and Carrns, there is no one who does not main- 
ly owe his place in it to affluence or birth, or 
both. The Dukes of Richmond and Northum- 


| 


berland, Lord Sanpon, Colonel Stanzer, and 


Lord JoHN MaNneERS would never but for birth 
have had a chance of such elevation, and Mr. 


Situ, Lord CRanBROOK, Sir STAFFORD NORTH- 


corn, Sir BACH, and Mr. Cross would 
not, had they been without considerable means, 
have gone into politics. In fact, Lord Cran- 
BROOK only left the bar when a great fortune 
came to him. Thus the British government is 
not, as a rule, com of the best men, but of 
the best men who have the money, inclination, 
and capacity for politics. Such cases as those 
of Pitt and CANNING, who, with a mere pittance, 
threw themselves into polities, are very rare in- 
deed. It is almost lunacy for any man to enter 


arenes life in England as a profession unless he 


as at least seventy-five hundred dollars a year. 

—Colonel Gon E. WARING, Jun., a frequent 
contributor to the periodicals of RPER & 
BroruHers, and who has written some books 
that have won a rapid and deserved success, hds 
been er by General WALKER to be chief 
of the Statistical Department of the Census—an 
excellent appointment. 

—The Emperor of Austria behaved generously 
to his cousin, now Queen of Spain. From his 
private fortune he gave her a dowry of one million 
thalers, and sent her away in greater state than 
was observed at the departure of his only daugh- 
ter when she married. The troussean filled five 
railway vans. Under-clothing was on the scale 
of twelve dozen dozens. — 

—A walking match ſor a new hat, between 
JAMES Bassett, aged seventy-nine, and Ricu- 
ARD WELCG, aged seventy-five, was the talk of 
suburban Boston a few daysago. The old gen- 
tlemen hobbled along and pegged away until 
they had completed a circuit of three miles from 
Newton City-Hall. They mone together through- 
out, but on the home-stretch Bassett made a vig- 
orous “spurt,’’ and carried off the hat by a dis- 
tance of ten feet. N 

Mrs. Leaae is an old lady now living at Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, who, as a native of St. Helena, 


remembers going to the school- room door to see 


NAPOLEON as he went on his way to Longwood. 
Mrs. Leace’s daughter married one of the crew 
of an American whaler, who brought his wife 
and her mother to live at the Vineyard. 


Mr. Gronda Sata has recently 


expressed his opinion of American journalism. 


The press of this country, he said, surprised, in- | 


terested, and disappointed him. Its free, off- 
hand, good-humored treatment of serious mat- 
ters, especially those of government, were enter- 
taining to an Englishman, and, no doubt, were 
characteristic of the American people, but they 
detracted from the dignity and influence of the 

ress as an institution. e was struck especial- 
y with the lack of leading articles of real ability, 
* on political questions, such as, he 

U 


no M of any standing in England 
he political articles in American 


is without. R 
newspapers, he thought, were generally super- 
ficial, w ile those in most English newspapers 
command the consideration even of statesmen, 
and often shape their course. To this he attrib- 
uted the lack of the recognition of journalism as 


fully entitled to stand equal to, if not in the lead 


of, the other learned professions. Journalists 
in the United States, in his estimation, had the 
ability and opportunity, and were entitled to as 
much social influence as in France or England. 
The fault often lay in the fact that what they 
write is not sufficiently serious to be strong. 
Of the great enterprise and novel interest of 
American newspapers there could be no doubt. 


—Miss Kate Figtp brought from Stratford a 


slip of SHAKSPEARE’S| mulberry-tree, which she 


has presented to the Central Park Commission- 


ers. It is to be kept in a greenhouse until April, 
and then planted with proper ceremony—prob- 
ably upon the poet’s birthday. The Park Com- 
missioners sent for the slip on Miss Fre.p’s ar- 
rival, and it is now in their care. 

—Miss LONGFELLOw, daughter of the 
poet, has become the Massachusetts Vice-Re- 
gent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 

—The Duke of Buccleuch, the premier duke of 
Scotland, has just been celebrating, with his Wife, 
their golden wedding. He could afford a rea- 


sonable festivity, having an income of $1,200,000 


per annum, derived mainly from his 450,000 acres 
of land. The duke’s son, the Earl of Dalkeith, 
is a candidate for Parliament against Mr. GLAp- 
STONE, who has gone up there a-purpose to see 
what can be done against the great ducal Tory. 
Lord RosxRRRT leads the fight for Mr. GuapD- 
STONS, and the preliminary skirmishing is of the 
liveliest possible character. 

—The present Prime Minister of Belgium, M. 
FRERE-ORBAN, commenced life in-the humblest 
manner. His family name was FRI. White 
a law student, he fell in love with the daughter 
of a rich, aristocratic M. Orspan. The girl was 

eeable; the parents opposed. As the day for 
his examination approached, she said to him, 
I you succeed, come in the evening to the box 
at the opera, in which I shall be with my parents 
and some of their friends. But will they ad- 
mit me! asked the poor student. ‘I will take 
care of that,“ replied the girl. FrERE passed 
the examination with t credit, and presented 
himself at the box. 
entered, and kissed him in the presence of the 
whole company. After that there was nothing 
for the parents to do but to announce an en- 
— between them. When the marriage 

k place, he added, by their request, their aris- 
tocratic name to his more plebeian one. 

—GERRIT Sm1TH MILLER, member elect to the 
Assembly from Madison County, will represent 
the seventh generation of his family in that body. 


Every male head of the family, since the Revolu- 


tion, has been a member of Assembly, aud three 
have been members of Congress. | 


To the Editor af Harper’s Weekly: - | 
Sin, —My attention has been called to a para- 

graph in your issue of November 15, in which 
my recent visit to New York is noticed in terms 
that are but too flattering. It contains, howev- 
er, some inaccuracies of statement which I will 
ask your permission to correct: (1) I have never 
been, as there stated, a candidate for the Marga- 
ret Professorship'of Divinity at Cambridge. (2) 
I took no part other than that of a spectator in 
the burial of Mrs. Tait. ‘ The funeral service was 
read by the Rev. W. F. Ersking KNOLLy¥s, one 
of the archbishop’s chaplains. (3) My brother- 
in-law, the late FrepeRIcK Denison Mavric 
though great as a writer in many ons o 
thought, was never known as a poet. far as 
I know, * — wrote a lme 1 his life. 

am, Sir, yours, ve v. 

| H. Pt 
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THE IVORY CABINET. 
II. 


One day Miss Corbet consulted me about Janie’s 
future. Janie, she said, was to be her heiress, 
and she wished to find some responsible guardians 
for her. We are so very lonely on this side of 
the water, you see; and Janie’s step-mother has 
plenty of fortune-hunting, disreputable relations 
who would try to get of my child and her 
money. Can you advise me what to do!“ 

I advised her to 3 dest ability, but my heart 
sank within me. is prospective heiress-sh 
seemed to put Janie even further out of my 
than she had been before. 85 

By Easter I was almost well, and was able to 
settle to my work. I found Kendal’s missing 

deed with little difficulty ; it lay on the 
top of one of the rubbish heaps which at Mr. Ash- 
ford’s death had been shovelled into the large 
press; but the work of arranging the papers 
promised to take at least a month. Such an ac- 
cumulation of papers, useful and useless, I never 
saw before; and to read them all carefully 
through and docket them was no inconsiderable 
labor. However, I was too well pleased with my 
quarters to trouble myself about the length of my 
task; and I had worked on with content 
for about a fortnight, when one day I came across 
the second sheet of a letter lying among some 
papers in a press which I had not before open- 
ed. It ran thus, beginning in the middle of a 
sentence : 


of PRS not think that this change in my will 
implies any change in my love and esteem for 
you. But I feel that my nephew James Kendal 
is my rightful heir, and has not done anything 
which justifies me in leaving my property away 
from him; while to you, who have risen to fame 
and success and riches in your profession, Boldres 
would probably be an unvalued incubus. Still, I 
trust that you will at least accept the ivory cab- 
inet, my most valued treasure, as a remembrance 
of one who has never loved any woman but you. 
JaMES ASHFORD.” - 


I looked stupidly at this letter as I held it in 
my hand, and then a horrible misgiving seized 
me. Could it be possible that James Ashford 
had made a later will than that by which Ellen 
Corbet inherited Boldres, and that it was reserved 
for me to be the unwilling instrument of turning 
my friends out of this happy home of theirs? A 
rush of hope came back to my mind as I reflected 
that had it been so, even this most careless of 
men would probably have taken means that his 
letter should reach its destination. It must have 
been some temporary intention of his which he 
had not carried out. 
At this moment Janie came in with a cup of 
coffee for me. She had not yet become accus- 


tomed to be waited on; and I observed that she 


Scarcely ever brought herself to ring the bell with- 

out a quasi-apology to the servant for troubling 

her. 
“What is the matter?“ she said, as I took the 
cup from her. You look quite disturbed.” 

“T hope there is no need to be disturbed,” I 
said; but you shall advise me. Read that, and 
‘see if you think I had better show it to your aunt, 
or say nothing about it.” 

Janie’s deficiency of dramatic power did not 
make her slow of apprehension. She read it, and 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Tt reads as if he had changed his mind, 
doesn’t it? I wonder where the first half of the 
letter is?“ 

hope it is torn up, and that he intended this 
half to follow it.” 

“There is no date here, you see.“ 

“No; that is probably on the first. half of the 
letter.“ 

“ Only think, if we should find a will saying that 
Boldres did not belong to us, after all! Oh, I hope 
we sha’n’t! No, don’t tell Aunt Nelly yet—not 
till we have looked everywhere. I will come and 
help you look, and make quite sure that we have 
hunted in every possible place, before we trouble 
her at all.” - 

And Janie proceeded to tell me how any fret 
upon the nerves brought on the neuralgia from 
which her aunt suffered ; especially anything like 
suspense. 

She is always very strong when a real trouble 
comes; but when she does not know whether it 
will come or not, I know how she feels, 
she scarcely ever speaks. No, please, don’t tell 
her till we are quite certain, Mr. Pe 1 

That, I hope, we soon shall be—I mean certain 
the right way. I will clear out every place I can 
think of before I do anything else, and leave the 
papers to be put in order afterward. I sincerel 
hope and believe thet the will he-epenks of is 
together imaginary.” 

“So do I,” said Janie, with a sigh. 
believe the place can be to Mr. Kendal what it is 
to us. But still, if it is so, I we shall be | 
brave about it. Aunt Nelly will, I know; but I 
—I don’t think I should mind, except for going 
back to. that horrid theatrical life, and seeing 
Aunt Nelly kill herself by inches.” 

Tears came into Janie’s eyes, and her voice 
faltered. 

1 not go upon the stage again, would 
she! 
“She ought not; but I know it would come to 
that, for mamma always thinks she is made of 
money, and expects her to half support her and 
the whole of the family. Now she is able to 
send a check over twice a year, and that prevents 
their complaining: but, oh! I’ve been ashamed 
of belonging to the same family sometimes, when 
I see how mamma and her brothers try to worm 
all they can out of dear Aunt Nelly, when they 
know what it costs her. Don’t think me very 


horrid,” she added, changing her tone. “I know 
we must be honest before all things. So pleasc 
rout out every place you think probable or im- 


home! 


“T don’t | 


probable, without minding the consequences to 
us. Of course I hope it won't be found; but if 
it is, I mean to be good. 2 
Nelly myself if you find it, for then I shall try to 

— her that I don't mind.“ 

And Janie went away, I think a little. 
She kept up brightly before her aunt ; when 
she was alone with me, I saw that she was very 

and she suggested fresh places to loo : 
— unsuccessfu 


but hitherto our search had been essful, 
and I grew more and more that, if Mr. 
Ashford had made the will alluded to, he had 


deliberately destroyed it, together with the first 
half of the letter which had given cause for the 
search. 


One night, after Miss Corbet and Janie had 


to bed, and I was sitting by the fire in the 
rown Parlor, preparing to follow their example, 
my ts were ing, as they often did, 
upon the object of our joint search, and its pos- 


ey contained a certain amount of rubbish ; one 
or two broken keys, stray seeds which had never 
been sown, and one or two things equally value- 
less; but no papers of any sort, until I came to 
the bottom drawer. This I was pulling out rap- 
idly like the rest, when it stuck. I put my fin- 
gers in, and found a crumpled paper sticking at 
the back. I extracted it with some difficulty, 

inging to the hope that it was but small, and 
not y to be the document I was looking for. 
It came out, and with it a letter, addressed to 
Miss Ellen Corbet, folded and directed, but with 
the envelope unfastened. 

—U 
“ My last will and testament.” It was duly sign- 
ed and witnessed, and dated two years before 
James Ashford’s death. It left all the property 
to his nephew James Kendal, and the fatal ivory 
cabinet to Ellen Corbet in remembrance of the 


testator. 

I sat down by the fire, feeling utterly beaten, 
and let the paper slip out of my hand upon the 
rug. I thought of Ellen Corbet left to return to 
the killing toil for which her health entirely un- 
fitted her—I thought of my poor little loving 
Janie condemned to watch “ Aunt Nelly killing 
herself,” and to bewail her own dramatic incom- 
petence—and I felt that it was my hand, practi- 
cally speaking, that must strike the blow. 

If only I had a competence, however small, 
which t enable me to offer them both a 
ever before had I felt poverty so bit- 
ter. Love had made me feel that it mattered lit- 
tle what my future might be if Janie were happy ; 
but that we should both lead dreary lives, divided 
by the Atlantic from sharing each other's trou- 
bles, seemed too hard to bear. 

With this thought a temptation came over me 
with the fierceness of a demon’s clutch: how 
easy it would be to burn this horrible paper, so 
that no one should ever see or know about it, and 
keep my own counsel forever ! 

There it lay; there burned the red-hot cavern 
of coal. It would be wicked and dishonorable ; 
but then it would not be in any way for my own 
advantage. If I chose to peril my soul for Janie’s 
happiness, whose business was it but my own? 
Why should I not risk it, and dare everything 
that she might be saved pain? 

I held the will and the letter in my hand, and 
was trembling on the verge of the decisive act— 
the sophistry of temptation and the voice of con- 
science dragging my will in opposite ways—when 
a light step sounded in the passage outside, the 
door opened, and Janiecamein. The light of the 
chamber candle she earried fell upon her soft 
and shi hair, and I felt as I look- 
— and clear eyes that 

8 


right. 
“ Janie,” I said, hoarsely. I had never called 
her by her name before, but I could not speak 
conventionally now 


y 

“Have you found it?“ she said, answering m 
tone rather than my words. N 

I could not speak, but I held up the paper, and 
she took it and looked at it in oe. 

“T would rather have cut off my right hand,“ I 
said, breaking the silence at last. 

“I know you would,” said Janie, tenderly. 
“But never mind. If it is right, know, it 
must be the best thing for Aunt Nelly and me.” 

Still I sat in despondent silence. 


There, standing 
the brown hearth-rug, with the in my hand, I 
forgot all about the will, the ng di to 
Aunt Nelly, and my own misery. I only knew 


and there I told her so. I told her of my hope- 
less prospects, and how long it might be before I 


“They say that old maids’ children are perfect, 


year, say—that ought 


turn away from a love which I was sure would 
make me a better and wiser and stronger man, 
and which I could not help feeling for her whether 
she returned it or not. 
My dear little Janie left me in no doubt on this 
; and this interview, which had begun so 
rearily, ended by leaving me the happiest man 
in the world. For the 1 a — object 
is 3 independent of outward circum- 
stances ; the joy of loving Janie was quite enough 
for me this evening entirely to counterbalance the 
knowledge that from the of my poverty our 
lives must for the present be spent apart. I am 
glad to say that I was at least honest, and con- 
fessed to her, before we parted, how strongly I had 
. 
„Tou wouldn't have done it, you know,” she 
confidently. 
“I couldn’t, after I had once seen your eyes 
looking at me.” | 
“Of course you couldn’t. Why, it would have 
degraded Aunt Nelly and me that such a thing 
should have been done for us; it wouldn’t have 
helped us in any way. No, no; you will see we 
will both be brave. Now are you fit to take 
charge of that will, or shall I 
1 us put it back where I found it for to- 


And I opened the ivory cabinet, while Janie 
folded the paper up and put it away. 

Tou see we have a great joy come with the 
great trouble,” she said, as we parted. 

Aunt Nelly took the intelligence with the brave 
sweetness that was characteristic of her as well as 
of Janie. She was so grateful, she told me, that 
the will had been found at once, and that its dis- 
covery had not been delayed a year or two, when 
her place on the stage would have been entirely 
filled up, and she could no longer earn her living 
with the same ease. Ease!“ said Janie to me, 
under her breath, when she never can 8 
next morning for pain!” But dear Aunt Nelly 
was so unselfish that the sight of Janie’s happi- 
ness went far to make up for her own loss. 


John. I think my Janie is, and I am not sure 
that you are far short of it; but then, you see, I 
have nursed you through an illness, so I may be 
allowed to look at you with rather partial eyes as 
half my child too.” 

I was anxious to see Kendal myself rather than 
to write to him, that I might hint to him how des- 
titute the loss of Boldres would leave Miss Cor- 
bet ; so I took my leave of Janie and her aunt— 
how strange it seemed to have such ties to one 
place that one’s heart staid there while one’s 
body was a hundred miles away !—and reached 
Portman Square just at luncheon-time. Mrs. 
Kendal again received me instead of her husband, 
who was not yet in. . 

„Well, Mr. Pennithorne, so you have been 
staying quite a long time with those old people. 
Does the woman paint much?“ 

never saw her paint at all,“ I answered. 

Ab, I dare say she makes up so that you don't 
find it out. Does she behave decently, or does she 
eat with a knife?“ 

“She is a refined gentlewoman, with more eul- 
ture than most ladies I have had the pleasure to 
meet,” I answered, with a little heat. 

„Ob, really! How very odd! And I think 1 
heard she had a niece or some one living with | 
her. Is the niece what you call a refined gentle- 
woman too?” 

„ naturally think so, as I hope to marry her 
some day,” I replied. 

“ Really!” said Mrs. Kendal, with about six 
notes of exclamation in her voice, and was per- 
fectly silent with surprise ; but I watched her ex- 

y that two were g thro er 
inind: the first, that I had 2 for myself 
in a pecuniary point of view; and the second, that 
rae surprised that I had been sharp enough 
to do 80. 

When James Kendal came in, and I showed 
him the will, which I had brought up to town 
with me, nothing could exceed his surprise and de- 
light. Had he been iless like me, instead of 
a wealthy banker with more thousands a year 
than I had pounds, he could not have been more 
rapturous in his expressions of gratitude; and I 
found him perfectly ready to accept my sugges- 
tion that Miss Corbet would be left penniless by 
the discovery which added another fortune to his 
own. 
„Oh, Pll settle an annuity on her, if that’s all,” 
he said, rubbing his hands. Three hundred a 
to keep a woman like her 

comfortable; and you say she is an inva- 

lid as it is, so I dare say she won't want it very 

— Well, it is strange how things come round, 
how one one’s rights after all!? 

He was so R 
did not feel inclined to confide my own affairs to 
him, and I went back to Boldres, feeling rather 
melancholy in my mind over the separation 
that lay before me and Janie, and w was in- 
exorably drawing nearer. e both did our best 
to keep up a good heart, and not to let the shad- 
ow of the future spoil the joy of the present, but 
there were heavy clouds about, and sometimes I 
almost fancied that I was wronging Janie by let- 
ting her tie herself down to a man whose pros- 
pects seemed to be so hopeless as mine. 

By some strange ersity of fate, as it seem- 
ed to me, I got a brief in the last fortnight before 
the Corbets were to sail, which cut me off a good 
five days of Janie’s society. However, it was 
work for her, though I did wish that it could have 
come a fortnight later. It was a brief for an in- 
surance society—a hopelessly dreary subject, as 
Janie declared; she had hoped I was going to de- 

some innocent victim accused of a fearful 


fend 
crime, and to get him acquitted by the force of 
my eloquence. 


I went up to London, got my case, and plead. 
plicated 


ed it. It was a somewhat com 


“ Only six days more together,” I was saying to 
Janie, as I mechanically opened the letter, and 


she put her clasped hands on my shoulder and 
said, “No, John; always together really, you 
know.” Her little speech seemed to have so 
much more import to me than anything Kendal 
ight have to say, that I laid his letter down, 
only took it up again when the kettle came 
in, and Janie went to make tea. Suddenly I 
gave a cry of intense amazement. 


“Dear Pr One good turn deserves 
another, and you’ve done me one, as you know. 
The actuary of the ——— Insurance gave up last 
month, and I’ve got you appointed. It is eight 
hundred a year. They thought it was a job till 
your speech the other day showed them I was not 
recommending a fool. So now I shall expect to 
hear of your wedding soon, as my wife tells me 
that it’s the — of your spring work at Bol- 
dres. Tours, Jans KEnpat.” | 

My story is done. Aunt Nelly and Janie did 
not go back to America, but took up their abode 
instead in a pretty little suburban cottage, where 
the fair-haired little queen of my visions fulfills 
all and more than I dreamed of, and grows dear- 
er to me day by day as the tenderness of -wife- 
hood and motherhood develops her sweet nature. 
Aunt Nelly seems to be taking a new lease of life 
in the quiet and freedom from anxiety which 
come to her in our modest little home, where 


frets and worries are reduced to a minimum by 


the love which pervades it. 

I must add that though our furniture is re- 
markably simple and unpretending, and not at 
all of the fashionable High Art nature, there is 
one ornament of our sitting-room which ravishes 
the eyes of connoisseurs, and raises us at least 
twenty in their estimation, and that is 
Aunt Nelly’s Ivory Cabinet. 

7 THE END. 


M. ERNEST RENAN. 


Ox the 3d of April last a at crowd was 

ed in front of the French Institute, waiting 

or the opening of the doors. According to all 
accounts, the day was chill, but for two hours 


Both were educated by priests, both have re- 
belled the ancient faith, and both have 
found a substitute for religion in an esthetic 
philosophy. The only religion which either ac- 
cepts is the religion of the beautiful. M. Taine 
is, as far as tastes can make him, an ancient Greek 
living in the nineteenth century. Renan has de- 
voted himself to the exploration of Semitic litera- 
ture, which he has tried to interpret, with but in- 
different success. Withal he is a master of style, 
a consummate literary artist, which in France 
for far more than it is likely or possible 
to do in the English-speaking world. 
M. Exnest Renan was born February 27, 1823, in 
Tréguier, of Breton stock. He was the 


of a large family of children, and during his early 


years was tenderly watched over, by an elder sis- 
ter. To this sister he was fondly attached during 
all her life. She accompanied him in — 2 
to Syria, and died at Byblus, while her b was 
1 in writing the Life of Jesus. 

m its beginnings the education of M. Renan 
was superintended by ecclesiastics ; priests were 
the teachers in the college of his native town, 
which in due time he entered. From the 
he proceeded to the seminary of St. Sulpice, to 


prepare himself for the sacred office. He began 


here the study of Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, 
which he has all through life pursued with the 
utmost ardor. He was ill at ease, however, in 
this school, and shrank from the prospect of an 
ecclesiastical life. The poetic side of Catholicism 
had its charms for him, but his mind rebelled 
against its dogmas and discipline. When the 
time drew near for his entrance upon the priest- 
hood, he confided his doubts to his superiors, and 
avoiding a rupture with them, asked leave to with- 
draw and pursue his studies in a private way. He 
soon after attracted the attention of the 
world, both as a scholar and a writer. In 1847 he 
obtained the Votnry prize for an essay on the 
Semitic languages. This essay was afterward ex- 
panded into a volume, which has passed th 
several editions. In 1849 he was sent by 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres on a literary mission to Italy. He brought 
back with him the materials of a work which he 
published under the title of Averroes and Aver- 
His contributions to the Revue des Deux 


| roism. 
Mondes and the Journal des Débats in 1851 and 


1852 have been characterized by an eminent 
French critic as perfect, both in substance and 
form. In 1856 M. Renan was elected a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, the 


historian Aveustin Tarerry. He published also 


during this period of his life a translation of the 
Book of Job, with an essay on its character, and 
also a translation of the Song of Solomon. In 
1860, when the French army occupied Syria, M. 
RENAN accompanied it as the head of a scientific 


— 
had a home, however humble, to offer her; and 
how all I asked of her was that she would not 
whi ppened to have studied with a good | 
deal of attention during the previous winter; and 
' the judge, as I heard afterward, told some one 
that I had argued ably and clearly, and ought to 
get on in my profession. But 8 5 not at all 
prepared for a letter which I received two days 
afterward at Boldres, in James Kendal’s hand- \ 
sible hiding- place. ; 
Suddenly it struck me that neither Janie nor 
I had thought of looking in the ivory cabinet it- 
self, which stood on a table against the wall, 
glimmering in the flicker of the fire-light. It 
was not strange that we should not have thought 
of it as the receptacle of an important paper ; 
for it was a little drawing-room toy, with very 
beautifully carved doors, and little drawers with- 
in, which might hold a collection of small shells 
or of coins, but i greater size. 
I rose to look; but by this time my expecta- 
nothing, and 
a vacancy was the most usual as well as most wel- 
N come sight to my eyes. I opened the doors, and 
ulled out the tiny dra wers, one after another. | 
the people stood, and when the doors were opened t 
| rushed to the seats, and waited two hours more 3 
for the proceedthgs of the occasion begin. 
The occasion was the eptrance of M. 
the Academy, and the delivery of his enlogiam 
| upon his predecessor. Not very many Menthe 
before, the-doors had swung open to admit an- y | 
other newly elected member, M. Tamm. Thetwo ._ | 
men— Tant and Renan—have much in common, 
| 
| 
; | 
| | 
ro to save her pain at the ex- | 
| 
| 4 
| 
a 
“Don’t be so miserable,” said my comforter 137 
again. “Look here. It is just like the story of 
Ei ’ the White Cat. Don’t you know how the Prince ’ 
. had to cut off her head to show that he loved her ? | 
That is what you have to do to show that you love 
| Aunt Nelly. I know it will prove her a Princess.” | 
But here, notwithstanding her brave 8 | 
Janie’s voice faltered, and she burst into tears. 
don't know how it was; I had never dreamed of 
doing it before ; but somehow that moment broke 
7 than any human _ in the world | and then 
| 
, 
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poetic fancy. M. Renan may, however, believe 
that in relation to the Life of Jesus historic cer- 


Sidon and the region of Mount Lebanon. Here 
in the companionship of his beloved sister, and, | tainty is unattainable. is ing the ques- 
ba Moreover, he does treat the Gospels as his- 
lages, the ravines, the ” spread out tory, arbitrary rejection ; 
their feet, h Wrote the Life of Jesus. historical at all, the 
The made prodigious stir in France. 
rn termined by the weight of testimony, and not by 

may have been the nov- 


if 


17 


rise is incredible; and one could easily form a 
library of the volumes and pam devoted to 
its examination and refutation.” Another emi- 


writer that accords with it. M. Renan, with the 
reserve which makes part of his force, appears 
to me to be the philosophic champion most ap- 
to the second half of the nineteenth 
century. We have had a Bam; we have hada 
Vo.tTarrE; we have a Renan.” 

To a cultivated Englishman or American, ac- 
customed to the careful weighing of evidence, 
and to the searching for solid unds of be- 


lief, this style of panegyric seems ludicrous. He 
—— 


vely asks: “ What do the French critics 

mean? Have they lost their senses? Or have 
taken occasion of the appearance of the Life 

of to re- assert the liberty of thinking against 
i of the clerical party? One may be, 

as to the Christian religion, an unbeliever ; but in 
selecting a champion of unbelief, one would ex- 


pect the choice to fall upon a thinker capable of | 


. A keen logician like Joun Sruaxr 
Mit can make unbelief appear respectable ; 
romancer like M. Rxxax, who calls himself an in- 
vestigator, can only make unbelief appear fantas- 
tic and absurd. 


bjective. It is each 
man’s taste, prejudice, or whim, for it may come 
even to that. Applied generally to the past, ev- 
eee tory, shaped ac- 
cording to his fancy, but with entire disregard of 
evidence. Meanwhile the truth of history would 


Renan virtually confesses that his Life of 
Jesus has no historical validity. 
says, that in restoring 

to the texts, an unnatural, maimed, ar- 
tificial w should be produced, what must we 
conclude therefrom? But one thing: that the 
texts demand artistic interpretation, that they 
must be gently entreated until they finally com- 
rr all the mate- 


are happily fused. Should we be sure of 


then, feature for feature, the Greek 
statue? No; but at least we would not have 
a caricature; we would have the general spirit 
of the work, one of the forms in which it m 

have e * M. Rewan’s artistic restora 


of a gentle civilization, he com 
become the iron-mailed and 

back the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
himself to the rulers of the empire, he tells them : 


and 

man mind; but you have put it in a vise, and it 
suffers. You are led astray by a dry and cold 
school, which crushes more than it develops. We 
are sure you will recover es, and that one 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Cunteru as is always new—at least to the young folks, 
and they never tire of the holidays. It is very much 
the same, also, with those who may indeed be old in 


dren. Perhaps some of them have looked forward to 
Christmas holidays feeling that they had neither time, 
nor thought, nor money, to expend in pleasure-getting 
or pleasure-giving; life seemed hard and stern to them, 
and they had as much as they could do to “ get along.” 
But the innocent, untroubled anticipations of the lit- 
tle ones, who know not the perplexities of hard times, 
softened their hearta, and unconsciously they 
themselves planning with the children to have a 
time. And how little it really takes to make a child 
happy! It is not the number of toys received, nor the 
amount of money expended in candies, but the spirit 
of love and sympathy that pervades the household, 
makes Christmas joyful. There are many, doubt- 
less, who will lavishly expend money, to the injury of 
their children, during the holidays. But there are 


will find themselves the gainers thereby—if they plan 
y. 
In the midst of all the agitation in Ireland in 
tinct from injustice and contentions and is 
a practical question: How are the poor people of Ire- 
land to be kept from starvation during the coming 
winter? There is an absolute deficiency of food, and 
no new crops can be raised for many months. 


exhibited in London last year. The series of drawings, 


which includes many which have been reproduced im 


figure of a cavalier 


single 
guitar, brought $5100; a white elephant 2 
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china, bearing a clock, went for $3400; a Salvator 
Roca sold for $8000, and two very handsome carved 
oak cabineta, panels and figures of old carving, put to- 


Sleepy region 
loveliness and quietude awaken memories of Wash- 


low, crossing Croton Lake at its narrowest point, and 
going to Lake Mahopac. 4 


In Westchester County, not far from Peekskill, large 


expensive, but it is estimated that this home product 
can be furnished at about one-tenth the cost of Turk- 

ish emery. 
As Christmas falls on Thursday this year, the fol- 
from an ancient manuscript in the 


Being 
contracted that dreaded disease must be unpleasant 
enough ; but to be forced to go there by authority, and 
to learn that the physician who pronounced upon the 
malady was mistaken, and it is not the small-pox at all, 
is not only unpleasant, but irritating. But 


of this kind was the experience of a lady of this city | 


not long ago. “ Mistakes may happen,” etc., is the 
proverb; but mistakes of this kind should be rare. 


The citizens of Memphis have been at work in ear- 


now—they agree to the absolute necessity of thorough 
and prompt cleansing, in view of the sad experience 
the past two years, 


At the annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
it was shown that during the past year homes have 
been found for 8713 children, at an average expense of 
little over eight dollars for each child. The number 
who enjoyed the benefit of the “ Summer Home” was 
2912, the average cost of this recuperative change be- 
ing $1 89 for each one. 


Renouncing her birthright was one of the ceremo- 
nies that preceded the recent marriage of the Arch- 
duchess Christine to the King of Spain. In conformi- 
ty to the family regulation, every princess of the impe- 
rial family who contracts a foreign marriage is bound 
to renounce both for herself and her heirs the right of 


saccearion to the throne, and also of inheritance in 
case of any members of the family dying intestate. In 
the presence of the Emperor, the Archdukes, the state 


' ministers, the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, and 


many other dignities, the Archduchess made the form- 
al the oath, and signed 


the required documents. 


Bellevue Hospital was a scene of confusion not long 
ago, when, about eleven o’clock at night, a fire broke 
out in the southern pavilion. This pavilion was built 
of wood, and was mainly occupied by sick women and 
children. The inmates were taken out as soon as pos- 
sible, but the flames and smoke quickly filled the build- 
ing, so that it was impossible to enter, and it was dis- 
covered afterward that three children—one a boy about 
nine years old, and two infants—were burned to death. 
The origin of the fire remains a mystery. 


Opportunities for women to obtain as extended an 
education as men are rapidly multiplying in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe. There are now about fifty 
girls among the students of Cornell University, and 
over one hundred and thirty in the Michigan Univer- 
sity. by 


A memorial church dedicated to the late William 
Ellery Channing will soon be erected at Newport, 
Rhode Island. The corner-stone will be laid on April 
7, 1880, the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Chanuing. The exercises connected with this cer- 
emony will be of interest. The Chanping Me- 
morial Church will be built on Pelham Street, directly 
opposite the Old Stone Mill in Touro Park. 


Two little incidents are related of General Grant 
during his Western trip which show—what is al- 
ready well known—his special fondness for little chil- 
dren. The incidents occurred, we think, in Chicago. 
A lovely little girl, daughter of a well-known citizen, 
was resolved to obtain Grant's autograph ; but in her 
childish excitement had forgotten to take her album 
from home. So she begged a card from a gentleman 
in the crowd, and then, watching her opportunity dur- 
ing a lull in the presentations, pounced upon him with, 
“ Mister Grant, oh, do please give a little girl your au- 

. 

He turned quickly, placed his hands upon her choul- 
ders and head, and said, My little child, I'll do it if 
you'll pay me for it.” 

Aghast and bewildered, she stammered: How? 
how?” 

With a great big, big kiss,“ he answered. + 

No sooner were these words out of his mouth than 
the child fairly sprang upon him, and one, two, three, 
great rousing smacks followed. The little gfri then 
got the autograph, in pencil, of U. S. Grant.” 

At another time a little news-girl pushed her dirty, 
excited, but interested face through the crowd to the 
front, gazing intently at General Grant. He noticed 
her at once, and divined that the little outcast desired 
recognition. ‘‘She wants to touch your-hand, Gen- 
eral,” said a friend who stood beside him. 

“She shall shake it,” he replied, as he beckoned to 
the girl to come forward. She came, with great won- 
dering eyes, and a scared, white face. Here, my lit- 
tle girl,” said Grant, re-assuringly. He reached afar 
out, grasped the dirty hand, and held it tenderly: for 
no short time. It was a little thing for him to do, but 
the multitude saw it came out of bis heart, and a burst 
of enthusiastic applause showed that the act had touch- 
ed the hearts of thousands. 


— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Harrrorp clerical friend, wh the 

us this which took 

222 w Sundays ago in a Su hool not more 
twenty miles from that city. Is there,” asked 

the of her juvenile class, any mention in the 
Bible of any dumb dnimal talking ?” and awk- 
ward pause. At last one little seven- lifts her 
hand. “ aske the teacher. Yeth m. 


tell 7” as 
After the whale had thwallered Jonah he felt very un- 
comfortable round here” (rubbing her lower stomach), 
claimed, ‘ almotht pert fuse me 


As t newly arrived — walking 
street in San Francisco, a pavement trap-door opened 


fy 


YY 


suddenly, and a Chinese store porter emerged. Be- 
gorra !” said one of them, if the haythens haven't got 
a tunnel clane throngh from China, bad luck to thim !” 


The man who site on a bent in is a to speak to 
the point. * 


It ts 
will de 


easy for a man to breakfast in be? if he 
satisfied with a few rolls and a turnover. 


Paper is now used for car wheels. It has been used 
for tracts for a long time. | : 


A lady who had quarrelled with her bald-headed Jov- 
er said, in dism him, What h delightful about 

not the trouble of send- 
A 


my friend, is that I have 
you back any locks of hai 


* 
278 
is * 7 > * 24 
- 
8 * * 
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retired. I’ve done my share, and retired all 


A RETIRING DISPOSITION, 
Iupzcunious Prason. “The news? Well, Sir, there is a 
mine. 


oy desire to have the Greenbacks 
Could I be of any assistance to you, Sir?” 


* 


| 
‘ 
gether a perfect match, brought $1800. Among the 
curiosities was an old Venetian spinet with inscrip- 
tions, and a gorgeous sedan-chair, formerly used by 
the Dukes of Parma. : 
0 But we left M. Rewan, on the chilly morning of | ington Irving, are about to be invaded by the iron 
to Bible-reading t may have been the | April 3, standing in the presence of the forty im- | horse. The new railway which is to run from High 
z= of the religious romance into which Rz- | mortals and the representatives of the best eul- Bridge to Brewster's Station will traverse Sleepy Hol- 
Naw converted the history of Christ. The work | ture of France. He has well earned his right to ee 
, may have been attractive to his countrymen from | be there, for he is of the number of choice spirits 
its sympathetic although eccentric treatment of whose devotion to literary art is a continual pro- 
the materials of our earliest Christian history. Be | test against the despotiam of force under which | a .oosits of emery have been found, which are Ii 
all this as it may, the excitement produced was | continental Europe groans. An allusion in the | ;, prove very valuable. The imported article is quite PROT FE 
unexampled ; the encomiums of the French re- | address to Germany under its present masters as 
views bordered on hyperbole. One critic, Jux us] having a “science pedantic in its solitude, a liter- 
Craretiz, says of it: “Of all the books of M. | ature without liveliness, a sulky policy, and a no- 
. Fenn, no one has made more noise, none has | bility without esprit,“ brought upon him a general 
ö been more combated, none more universally read. | attack from the German press. M. Renan replied | 
The bibhi hic movement to which it has given | in a public letter with spirit. He deplores, as — — : 
| ) pire in the temper of the people. The 1 et 
Windy weather in cach week, 
nent French scholar characterizes it in terms And TU thick; @ 
which seem to English-speaking scholars to be The summer and dry, 
wholly extravagant. The publication of such | — "in, 
a work,” he writes, “is a great fact, which will be Fenius OF Germany is grahd ahd Eraceru: Kings and 6 shall die by skill; 
have lasting consequences. Every epoch de- If a child born that day shall be, 
mands and calls forth the form of philosophic Of ened ond atable, 
ners 
| day we shall again be co-laborers in the search o It shall quickly from thee glide.” : 
| all that can give grace, gayety, and happiness to . A Bit 
life.“ Art, says Victor Hveo, is itself a country, | 
which overpasses all the boundaries of time and 
\ nationality. In this passage — 4 — not as 
a Frenchman, but as one of the men of genius who 
| aim, by means of literature, to elevate and refine 
mankind. The possession of this temper entitles 
him to our respect, however much we may de- 
his fom Ginn 
Grorez R. Crooks. 
st taking precautions against a recurrence of yellow 
fever next season. The people there are of one mind 
years, but who have kept their hearts fresh and young eee 
2 by cheerful thoughts and pleasant surroundings, and 
more especially by sympathetic intercourse with chil- 
99 of this Life of Jesus would cease to have an intel- 
1 ligible meaning. It would be what each critic’s 
: | imagination chose to make of it. For the prin- 
| of esthetic harmony, in obedience to which 
Runa accepts or rejects the materials found — 
* 
| 
some, not so very unlike Scrooge, who are inclined to 
regard the festive time as useless and foolish. Wise 
are they who find the happy mean. Even the most ‘ 
| step aside from the dull routine of business and drndg- 
of the 2 2 however, hardly be called | mm 7 f - 
a success, Jesus is at first a charming rabbi of 14% 2 
Galilee, highly endowed with the poetic sense, Lu 0 
which unite | useless to expend eloquence in striving to — — —u—ê— 28 
spiritual and visible worlds, winning in speech | mind de Prem $0 the dullest 
— — a suspicion of the tragic 2 doubt but that — | Hy 
en e which awaits him. Seduced by the | 
of his followers, and their * — „ I Uy — | 7 . 
| imself of the predicted powers of the Messiah, | Through the ot Harton, ot , 
| he attempts to become a thaumaturgist, and con- | vard College, there has been placed on io WW id Yf 9 . 
| nives at a pious fraud in the pretended raising of | this city a collection of over one hundted drawings | iff 7 66. 4 > 12 7 . Sa MY 73 
| Lazarus from the dead. Carried away, toward | and etchings by John Ruskin. A part of them were eee , * J — 6 Y 4 
| the end of his career, by the splendid vision of — 7 eel S : 
| the kingdom of God, he loses his mental balance. „„ I — ¥ „ 
| At times,” says our author, “one would have — { =} 
| said his reason was disturbed. His disciples commences with map copies 1 
certain moments believed him mad.” His half. | Mace when Ruskin was ten yeasts and. ends with | | * 
crazed exaltation of feeling makes him intolerant, | full of — ‘wu SSS NN * & 7 
death. Thus the Jesus of Rxxax is a dreamer The net receipts of the Seventh Regiment Armory. | 
afflicted with a mild „„ Fair are stated at over $100,000. | 1 — 8 7 le: } 
he is the greatest of our race, and — — 4 — 
done the mightiest work ever effected man. singular us accident Oceurred in 
If the restoration of the Minerva of — two if ESS 
sciousness, were to fare as badly as this réstora- suddenly the large fly-wheel, about thitty-five feet in 7 — —— 
tion of the personality of Jesus, most restorers and weighing nearly sixty tons, exploded, 4 
2 What havoc would be made of secular history dred feet, and fell upon the roof of anot — A 2 /, te —— Rg — — 
caprices of the artistic imagination? The French | jured, although many escaped death. Tho 14 
| Revolution was the reverse of wsthetic: it over wheel had been in use eleven years, and was frequent- 17 eS * Yu ae > 4 
turned, indeed, a social system in which I subjected to inspection, * N. — — 
the s- 
thetic sense was cultivated to the highest perfec- — 
tion; but it was in itself one of the ugliest facts Thirty destitute Poles recently arrived at this port ah — — 
g No study of harmonies can beautify Manar and from Liverpool. . They stated that at home they had — — 1 
there they are, distorted by fanatic earned scant living as miners and wood-choppers, 
passion, but terribly real, and there they will be and desired some émployment of the same kind. — — 2 — * Ay 
forever, unless some Renan of the future attempts A few weeks 8 i — — ae — ＋ V4 
to “ restore” them from the d the of hi ? ago was an interesting sale of old — nae 5 
ep of his con- | furniture and curiosities at a picturesque villa near — — — 
8 He will reject what pleases him of | Genoa. The gem of the collection was a bronze Mer- — —＋ — — 7 
and say that Manar and | rather. under lifesize, of the sixteenth century, 
ve been so and so. May it not be hoped, | production of which is in the Museum of the Lou- >“. — 
though, that the Renan of the future will have | dre, This ts attributed by some to Benvenuto Cellini, — —— 
the modesty not to call his restoration history ? and it was purchased for $20,000 for a museum in Ger- 
| The harmonies of testimony are, in questions of | ™*2¥-_A Picture by Meiseonier, about fifteen inches 
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‘Jenny, when shall we marry?” 


FULTON MARKET AND ITS 
PREDECESSORS. 

Tae manner in which a town or city is supplied 
with the food necessary to its inhabitants, all of 
whom are consumers and not producers, is not a 
subject of romantic interest, and this is perhaps 


the reason that so many of the historians of New | 


York city are so reticent about the establishment 
and growth of our markets. Some few facts, how- 
ever, are in our possession, and these are by no 
means without interest, even to those who follow 
literally the Scriptural injunction, and take no 
thought wherewithal they shall be fed. 

The first establishment of public markets in 
New York may be said to havé been effected in 
1659. Some attempt, without per ent , 
had been previously made toward this object, and 
the custom had until this time commonly prevail- 
‘ed of country people bringing their products to 
town and retailing them door to door, or 
waiting at convenient localities for transient cus- 
tom. In the spirit of progress which prevailed 
in 1656, it was enacted that “ whereas divers arti- 
cles, such as meat, pork, butter, cheese, turnips, 
cabbage, and other country produce, are from time 
to time brought here by people living in the coun- 
try, and oftentimes wait at the Strand ¶ the foot of 
Whitehall Street] without the people living out of 
that immediate neighborhood knowing that such 
things are for sale in town, therefore it is ordered 

that from this day forward Saturday in each week 
shall be appointed as market-day, the articles to 
be brought on the beach near Mr. Hans Kiersrep’s 
house, of which all shall take notice.” The house 
of Dr. Krersrep here referred to ied the 
present northeast corner of Pearl and Whitehall 
streets. The country market, or place for the 
standing of country wagons, remained at this 
place for many subsequent years. 

In 1658 a meat market was established, and a 
small house erected for that purpose on the plain 
in front of the fort, or the present site of the 
Bowling Green, and in 1659 a great yearly fair 

for the sale of cattle was established in this city, 
the exchange or meeting-place for the buyers and 
sellers being at the present Bowling Green. The 
cattle were ranged along the west side of Broad- 
way, posts having been driven in front of the 
church; yard (near Morris Street), to which the ani- 
mals were fastened. This great fair commenced 
‘ annually on the 20th of October, and closed the 
last of November, its duration being therefore 
about six weeks. This was the principal season 
of trade in New Amsterdam. Strangers from all 
the neighboring country, extending to the English 
settlements in Connecticut and on Long Island, 
were thus attracted to the city. During that time 
no stranger was liable to arrest for debt, and every 
encouragement was given to induce the assem- 
blage of a large concourse of people. This year- 
ly fair continued to be held in the city for more 
than thirty years subsequently. 

The “Strand” continued to be the grand ren- 
dezvous for country wagons with their loads of 
food of all description until 1732, when the 
corporation divided it into building lots, whi 
were sold at public auction. Twenty years later 
we find quite a number of flourishing markets in 
different: parts of the city. One was situated at 
the foot of Broad Street; another at Coenties 
Corner, now Coenties Slip (a name derived from 
the familiar and traditionary appellation of an 
owner Of property on the “corner.”) This was 
Mr. Connaxr Ten Excx, one of the early inhabit- 
| ants, familiarly called “Coentje.” The grand- 

} children of Mr. Ten Eycx procured an extensive 
water-privilege, in tlie year 1740, at their prop- 
erty on Coenties Corner. Another market was 
at the foot of Wall Street; another at Burghers’ 
Path, or Old Slip; another, commonly known as 
the Fly Market, was at the foot of Maiden Lane. 
In short, at the foot of each street along the East 

River front was a market. In the céfitre of the 
city were several market-places. Broad Street 
from Wall Street to Exchange Place was a pub- 


lic stand for country wagons. A market was 
erected in the centre of Broadway, opposite 
what is at present Liberty Street. | 


1 In all of these markets oysters and all kinds 
of edible shell-fish formed a great staple. Mol- 
‘}usks at this period were no less a favorite article 


f of food than they are at present among New. | 


which at pres- 
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J 11 
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17 


4 
Hy, Smith’s Valley, or 
the sound of the name 


the citizens called Smith 
Smith’s Meadow, adopti 
without the sense; and 


sionally Smith’s Meadow, or Middow, noticed. 


market-house of this city forever.” 
of October, 1711, “it was ordained that from 
henceforth the country people who frequent the 
markets of this corporation have liberty to ex- 
pose their meat for sale in the public market by 
the joynt or otherwise, as they shall see conven- 
paying She fees of slack of the mar . 
ket for Roan a and that if any flesh be ex- 
posed to sale by the joynt by any country people 
before the fees of 8 of the — 5 are 
paid, the same shall be forfeited to the use of the 


poor of this city.” 
|” Tn 1740 the business in and around the Fly 


| 


| 


Market n to show an improved state. In 
fact, the city on the east side was much more pop- 
ulous than on the west, and just around the pub- 
lic markets appeared to be the common centre 
all kinds. Slaves 


were then owned by those who could afford th 


Here, then, at this age our public markets an- 
swered a double for in them was not 


2 


in w or carts. 
except by those who Rv 
the New York Island. Occasionally the 
ed, because of severe 


— these circumstances by advancin 
e re- 


In 1819 
ket n 


d to avow that it is in as cleanly 
a state as its confined situation will admit, but 
which forces on them the conviction that this 
market ought to be removed to a site more fa- 
vorable to cleanliness and comfort.” The pres- 
entation of the Grand Jury, however, had no ef- 
fect upon the Market Gammittee, who on the 24th 
of January reported against its removal. The busi- 
however, decreased so fast that the butch- 


farmers and other inhabitants of 
stan on the block now occupied 
arket, and petitions from butch- 
that-a new market might be on 


this site. These a ls were so powerful that 
the cf ald 
built. 


onded by the 


may be seen by reference to our double-page en- 


graving, finds plenty of picturesque material in 
the market ; but as such structures are not erect- 


ashington Mar- 
ket the duty of supplying New York and Brook- 


lyn with fish, game, “ batcher’s 
meat,” vegetabies, and other kinds of food. The 
amount of business daily within its 


limits is enormous. From early morning until 
into the night it is the scene of constant bustle 
and activity, and the visitor is amply repaid who 
walks leisurely among the stalls and stands, 
noting the almost innumerable products, and 
learning how almost every climate of the globe is 
laid under contribution to feed the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. | 


THE SILVER HORSESHOE. 
II. 


thought for her son had told 
frame, wearing the wenrd the 
scabbard. 


For our troubles were black around us as ever. 

“If bad dealt unfairly by a single man in my 
employ, I would own to the wrong and make 
aration,” my darling said. “Some hands have 
just cause to complain of the masters; mine 
have none. I will not budge one inch.” 

It seems to me that I am telling my story in a 


pain, 
by side, just two 
nothing 


shot ull coom from behind the trees 


strange desultory fashion, but I can not help it: | 


I give you the memories of those days as they rise 

one by one before me. ~~ 
The illness of Mrs. Otway kept her a 
to her own home, and day 


aught else. Women who ate leal 


can 
give sweet store of comfort to each her in time 


of trouble by community of sympathy, 
they be but close friends; how much ore, 


voice, 
and let me in. I’m nigh dropping!” 

In a moment I had reached the porch, 

the door, and was half . e half „ 

80 ghostly, so death- like, that it might al- 

the 


most have been taken for a visitant from 


spirit- world. 

It was Jim Stevens's wife —a woman 
and fever-wasted, and whom I had seen, only the 
day before, lying weak and wan, with her two- 
days-old baby by her side. : 

“ Lizzie!” I cried, as she into my 
room, and still holding my arm 
vulsive grasp, gasped out something I could not 

“are you mad ?” 

Ay, a’most,” she whispered, raising her fever- 
bright eyes to mine, and wiping the sweat from 
her poor thin face with a corner of her shawl. 
Listen, lady!“ she went on: “if they miss me 
fro’ my bed, and Jim learns as I’ve coom oop 
here, I’m a dead woman; he'll brak every boan 
in my body, as sure as theer’s a God above; but 
I dunnot care. Yo’ve bin a good friend to me, 
and the like o’ me, and I woant see yo’ made a 
widder, and yer little one fatherless.” 

The words 
where I stood with their terrible force. 

On my knees, with my head in that poor crea- 
ture’s lap, I wrestled with a pang so awful that 
as I write about it now, after long years, it seems 
to rive my heart again. : 


-handa, “ yo’ munna greet—yo’ 


loves yo". If simmat ain't he'll be carried 
whoam to yo dead this nest, a bullet i’ his 


“My God! my God!” I 
feet, help me 


“Thou'll need it, my lass,” said forget- 
ting, in her eager trouble, all barriers of class, for 
in, the great leveller, set us for the nonce side 

more. It's Jim as is at t bottom o it 
all—may God forgive me for speakin’ agen my 
mon, Mistress Otway—I wudna, but it’s to hinder 
murder bein’ done, and afore I tell-thee, wilt swear 
that ne’er a word shall pass thy lips to hurt him ? 


He's a bad mon, I know; but for a’ that hen m 
mon —and it’s hard for ony woman to speak up 


agen her mon.” 
In sorest anguish of i i 


mpatience, I wrung my 


hands, the one in the other, and with lips as white 
as Lizzie’s own swore the oath she craved for. 
Then she told me all the shameful story. 


meet, 
mills? Weel, they’re to watch 
by theer on his black horse, 


my lady, 
” 


“ When—when ?” I almost shrieked. 
“To-neet,” she whispered, hoarsely, as 
ee ee walls would tell Jim of 
“ 


8 no toime to lose. 


way to gang?” 


“ How, indeed“ 
„One — two three four,“ out the little 
elock upon the bracket by the window. We both 
started, and Lizzie gathered her shaw] about her. 


a wild, n- 


- 


Nn said Lizzie, lifting my bowed head with i. 
hale—for the sake o him as 


| ‘ a Yorkers; but it is amusing to read the comments 
14 DAVIES WOOING. of Professor Kata, who, visiting this city in 1748, 
And stay your busy spinning; i itants is | 
s Te ken . the shore of the continent,” be writes, we saw beside her couch, and talk of John, and of scarce 
; And yet I'm but beginning; some very fine sloping corn fields, „ „ 
For aye something or ither’s wrong, ent locked: quite green, the corn being HERES and they were bought and sold both at this a | 
And sets me back in winning. up. We saw many boats in which the the other markets. The “old reports, dating if 
men were busy catching oysters. To about 1750, would often show notices like the then, 
| Een haut asd: they weed Toren at public vendue on Saturday morning whose head sorrow had fallen was the best and 
| 1 single or two tied together in such a manner that next at the Fly Market, a negro man who can | dearest! 
Maybe I'd find some unkent power New York they find innumerable quantities of from which I seem ever wandering in devious a 
1 My heart with yours combining. excellent oysters, and there are few places which pathways of thought, had seen fit to take his 
| “Or if I was some bonnie bird, have them of such an exquisite taste and of so sleep at an unwonted hour; so I was alone in 
. ize ; i and sent to the | body and the g twilight for once. 
| . est Indies and other places. Oysters are reck- | souls therein. The was very still just then, for the 
. oned very wholesome; some people assured us Supplies were usually conveyed to the Fly Mar- | servants were at their tea, and a thick, green- 
; ligiak gotiags I welakt be heard, that they have not felt the least inconvenience } ket by water, either in small boats or by the fer- baized door shut off their premises from the rest 
: And make some speed in wooing after eating a considerable quantity of them. It of the rooms. It was so quiet that through the 
: | is likewise a common rule here that they are open window I could hear Lassie whinny softly 
“© lassie, if I only knew ‘ best in those months which have an r in their in her stable across the yard; eo quiet that the 
4 The ways of ither’s wiling, , but that sound of my own name, spoken hurriedly and al- 
What bonnie bird or flower might do ; however, | storms, strong tides, etc., which gave opportunity | most in a whisper, made me start, and seemed, as 
" In Love’s most sweet beguiling, 3 year long | for the now numerous forestallers to take advan- | it were, to tear the mantle of silence that was 
K Perhaps then when I came to woo Lobsters brooding over the early autumn evening. 
8 I too might find you smiling.” bout, pick- Mistress Otway! Mistress Otway!’ said the 
| and sent of the cars to yn, which o 
I “Deed, Davie lad, you're much mista’en | remark- | course caused great dissatisfaction among the 
For bird or flower to tarry; ers, and I | fishermen, resulting at last in the permission to 
) | I hate to gie a body pain, med, The | place them “at the end of the slip.” 
ob ropean in- | the question of the removal of Fly 
— — ad yet no | to be agitated. The Grand Jury, in September 
lobsters were to be met with on that coast; | of that year, presented it as a nuisance, and said 
.— in their report that this market is built over a 
any signs of lobsters be- | common sewer conducting the water from Maid- 
of the sea. They were there- | en Lane and the adjoining streets to the East 
far brought in great well-boats from | River. The sewer has no covering under the meat 
: England, where they are plentiful. But it | market, between Pearl and Front streets, but the 
happened that one of these well-boats broke in | floor of the market, which is loosely laid, is taken 
; = near Hell Gate, about ten miles from New 3 it is necessary to cleanse it. On the 
ork, and all the lobsters in it got off. Since oe market are a number of apertures 
“oe chat time they have so multiplied in this part of | into this sewer, which are receptacles of filth and 
abundance. Among the that are found adjoining thereto, creating offensive and 
on the sea-shore there are some which by the | pestilential matter, and infecting the atmosphere 
English here are called clams, and which bear | with the nauseous vapors at this season of the } 
some resemblance to the human ear. They have | year. But although a sense of duty compels the j 
a considerable thickness, and are chiefly white, | Grand Jury to present this market as a nuisance, | | 
excepting the pointed end, which both without 2 
and within has a blue color, between purple and 1 
violet. They are met with in vast numbers on 
N the sea-shore of New York, Long Island, and oth- 
= er places. The shells contain a large animal, 
q which is eaten both by the Indians and Euro- d 
| peans settled here; a considerable commerce is 
| carried on in the article with such Imdians as live 
f further up the country. When these 
habited the coast they were able to a 
own clams, which at that time made a great part — 
; of their food; but at present this is the Bus. Kings Cox mi _ . 
|: ness of the Dutch and the English who live in the | the buildi 
L neighborhood. As soon as the shell is.caught, | by Fulton 
U the fish is taken out of them, drawn upon a wire, ers asked —— N 
and hung up in the open air, in order to oe ed cried, staggering tomy 
the heat of the sun. When this is done, the ide 
; is put into proper vessels, and carried to Albany, “Ay, I say Amen to that, lady,” said Lizzie. 
upon the river Hudson; there the Indians buy This market, which has for years presented a | catching my hand, and . against her 
them, and reckon them one of their best dishes.” | dilapidated and disreputable appearance, is alow, | bosom. “Yo’ve helpt others: happen God ull 
: The old “Fly Market,” predecessor of Fulton shambling structure, cat up into aisles and stalls | mind that mow, and E yo? = Pees 
Market, was for a long time the place where the | of the mot irregular shape and style. Some of „What enn I do? Teil me—tell me the whole 
citizens of New York procured their largest sup- | the oyster saloons are handsomely fitted up, as | truth, Lizzie. See, I’m strong and halenow; God 
plies of edibles. n Dre bas helped me already. He has put courage into 
77 derived from that of a low salt-water marsh or my heart.” : 
4 meadow which at an early period extended from 
Wall Street along the East River. shore, on the 
crooked line of Pearl Street, then the 1 Ba is tO De hoped ths 
mark,up to the „ Raps about n | before long a new and more convenient building 
Street. The records show, as early as 16665, that | will take its place. : 
this marsh was called by old Dutchmen Smee’s . 
Vlie, Smidt’s Vley, which the ~ h portion of 3 : 
8 
= ; known for this portion of 
the city, and it also was oocasionally used as de- 
noting the present Pearl Street, until near 1800. 
The name of Vlie, or Viey, or Fly, was no doubt 
the 6th of September, 1699, the inhabitants of The foreign workmen whom (so report had it) 
| Queen (Pearl) Street laid before the court a pe- John had decided to employ. were on their way 
a tition praying that a market be appointed at 1 to the north: there was no chance now of bring- 
‘Countess Key,’ and that they will build a con- ing the owner of Otway Mills on his knees. The 
a venient market-house at their own charge for the furnace of hate, heated seven times with the fuel 
+ public benefit.” The petition was granted, and of drink, seethed like a mighty caldron. Jim 
it was ordered “ that the inhabitants of the said stirred it with bitter, angry words. He had been | 
street, at their own cost and charge, have liberty Tue days were beginning to shorten. I love | at fault more than once, and at last dismissed : 
to erect any public building at ‘Countess Key’ | the gloaming, and was not sorry to welcome the | he had wrongs to revenge, he said—they all had. 
afo~esaid for the convenience and ornament of | soft dusk a wee bit earlier each day. Baby liked Thus the evil tongue tried to stir up strife ; but 
the city.” Although their petition was granted | it too, I think; for twilight makes idle fingers, | only one or two other turbulent spirits like himeelf 
at this time, yet it appears by the following ex- | and I had more time to toss him up and down, | would be led into plotting the master. 
tract that the market was not built until nearly | and listen to the merry music of his crows of These then had daf c feel e pict that 
seven years after. In the proceedings held 20th | pleasure. However sad and anxious at other | poor faithful Lizzie had left her bed of weakness 
of June, 1706, we read: 2 to. an order | times, I always managed to cheer up when baby | and pain to warn me of. | 
of the court bearing date the 6th day of Septem- made his appearance in my sitting-room; and “You know,” she said, “the big wood wheer 
ber, 1699, authorizing the inhabitants of Queen | oh! what comfort I found in the touch of his twixt here an’ t’ 
Street to build a convenient market-house at their | velvet-soft cheek cuddled up against mine, and for him passing ö 
own charge, for the public benefit, at ‘Countess | his little pink-palmed hands clinging round my — 2 
Key,’ it is hereby ordered that such market-house * : 
as the said inhabitants shall erect and build, at ell, one day, or rather one afternoon, as the 
| their own charge, betwixt the houses of Captain | shadows were lengthening out, and the robin was ugh 
| Joun Dereysrer and Bann Surrn, at the | piping the first notes of his plaintive even-song, I her 
i | north end of the slip at Countess Key aforesaid, | sat alone in my cozy morning-room. nee 
| be appointed and continue a public market and My mother (I call her thus because in my creed up if 
| John’s belongings were mine too) had been ailing : roaads 
| oe dew or two Tho strain of anvinns loving | does the meester coom by?” she added, with a 
sudden look of dread in her eyes that was mir- 
rored in my own. 
„Sometimes one, sometimes the other,” I wail- 
ed. Oh, I can not tell which!“ 
“a “It’s hard on thee,” she said, with wonderful, 
‘ pitiful lovingness. “ How wilt thou knaw which 


— * 
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been impulsive—at least I be- 
events, in another moment my 
Lizzie's sunken cheek, 


ad, had glided away among 
as left alone to think. 


2 ory 
Just at that moment once more a low 


hinny came from Lassie’s stable. Then I 
The was the yard; and . 


ing measuredly, as one in no great haste, I told 


I remembered what Lizzie had said: 
ne know thy errand.” 

To fly rather than walk to my bedroom, to equip 
nyself in my riding dress in so short a time that 
it. Was a wonder mortal fingers could achieve the 
task, and then, just for one moment, to steal to 
my darling’s little bed, not to w rs weak- 
en at such a time—but just to kiss the cheek flash- 
d in sleep, and lying in such sweet repose upon 


he tiny open palm. 
“ Oh, baby!” I said, 


hands as I knelt, “I am 


vou and for me!” And I sobbed, though my eyes 
were 


Who, watching a sleeping infant, . 
hat sudden; — smile that, like a sunbeam 
playing on the petals of a flower, 
:ailk-bedewed lips, and passes s 


hrough the pretty porch, one spring to the saddle, 
Oh, it did not take and we were on | 


ive 


E 
E 


23 
3 
& 


i 


11 
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15 


gle star. 


: 


2 palely white before me in gathering 
usk, seem 80 long before ? The night, like s so 


curtain, was 


falling upon the world: I saw a sin- 


tall chimneys are in sight; we are getting near 


guilty of any mad thin 
At 


Lassie and I tried to look as 


out some curt ex: 


and 


a and not with- 


| pressions of amaze. 
“Has the master gone?” I asked, in-a voice 
that did not sound like mine. 


“Noa, my leddy,” he 


answered in the hard 


if 

11 
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CHARCOAL BURNING. 


Tun material for the 


interesting group of 
Jersey where charcoal 


sketches on 1009 was gathered by our art- 
int in that section of Nevw 


~ These aal 


4 


i 
i 
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cases neither parents nor children have ever seen 


cording to the reports of those who have visited 
the region, the favorite vice of the people is drank- 
enness; they are unthrifty and disinclimed to 
work, and will amuse themselves with various 
— horseshoes being the most pop- 

, the elders entering into the game with all 
the spirit of the youngsters. Their food is natu- 
rally of the simplest and coarsest character, pieced 
out in summer ‘with the huckleberries and cran- 
berries with which the district abounds. Men, 
women, and children perform their share of the 
labor with little regard to age or sex, and an or- 
dinary coal burner’s family will clear several acres 
of timber in a season. 


In the ordinary mode of char- 
coal in heaps, the sticks of wood are up, 
sometimes in horizontal and ver- 


tical layers, around a central opening, which ex- 
tends from the top to the bottom of the heap. 
The heaps are eonical, or perhaps hemispherical, 
from ten to thirty or forty feet in diameter, and 
of a height of about twelve feet. The outer sur- 
face, after being made even with chips or twigs, 
is covered with small branches, leaves, straw, or 


cy, and when moistened the 
best of all coverings. The sticks of wood to be 
charred are of any convenient size, and are close- 
ly packed, the interstices between the larger sticks 
being filled with smaller ones, The central verti- 
cal opening in the heap is left for a chimney, and 


for the admission of air and 


the fire gradually spreads in all directions, but 
especially toward the openings by which the air 

44. The first matter escapes is 
aqueous vapor, which partly condenses in the 
cover of the heap, moistening it, and then passes 
off in a yellowish smoke. This vapor is followed 
by a smoke which is at first of a lighter color, and 
then becomes black and dense, emitting the odor 
of pyroligneous acid, which grows stronger to the 
end of the . The carbonization, first com- 

at centre and top of the: heap, gradu- 
ally extends down its sides, and in a heap half 
charred the finished portion has the form of an 
inverted cone, 


large ones require three weeks. 


other side of the water charcoal is in 


followed in our own country. In Scot- 
land, for instance, large quantities are prepared 
for the iron-works in the following manner: A 


5 
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size, and as few interstices as possib 
exterior circle is composed entirely of brush- wood. 
When the platform is nearly covered, a coating 
of turf is laid on the pile, the grassy side 


‘| 


ered over and exti Such pieces as are 
not completely charred are separated, re- 
served as fuel for the next pile. 


preparing charcoal. In France the wood is cut 


the form of a 


in large fagots, and after having been well dried 


for some months, it is divided into brush-wood 
and small and large fagots. The last are cut 
into truncheons of three or four feet in length. 


The turf is then taken off a square or circular 


space, having a diameter of about fifteen feet, 
and the earth beaten until the surface becomes 
dry and solid. A stake is next fixed in the mid- 


a foundation for the remainder. A stratum of 
truncheons is then laid on the brush-wood, and 
the same 3 are : until the pile 
is completed to ight of about six feet, in 
. cone or pyramid. As 

soon as this is done, the whole surface of the pile 
is covered to the thickness of about two inches 
with dry earth, over which sods are very com- 
pactly laid, except at the base, where considerable 
spaces are | 
is now withdrawn, and the cavity is filled with 
chips, which are lighted at the top. The whole 
of the chips become ignited, and after a consid- 
erable quantity of smoke has been poured out, a 
light flame rushes from the chimney in the centre 
the pile, the aperture of which is immediately 
closed by laying a piece of turf over it. es 
During the next ten or twelve hours consider- 
able attention is necessary to prevent any mis- 
chief resulting from the sudden disengagement, 
and consequent combustion, of carburetted hy- 
drogen, which takes place during that period of 
the manufacture. The explosion is announced 


the covering, and through the opening thus form- 
ed flame and smoke issue. It is necessary to 
close up all such openings with a few spadefuls 
of dry earth. When the smoke decreases and 
the explosions have entirely ceased, the interstices 
between the sods at the lower part of the pile 
must be closed. At this stage little attention is 


hours after the process commenced the whole 
pile becomes a glowing mass, The wood is thor- 
oughly charred, the whole is covered with dry 


earth, and in four or five days it may be taken 


down. The particular stage at which it is proper 


into the pile. If no flame appears, it is fit to be 
taken down; if it bursts forth, the aperture must 
be again closed, and allowed to remain so for an- 
other day. 
Besides being employed as a fuel and as a re- 
dueing element in metallurgy, wood charcoal is 
applied to a variety of purposes. It is much used 
in the manufacture of filters, and as a medicine it 
may be administered in some cases of dyspepsia. 
On account of the resistance of charcoal to the 
action of water, stakes for wet soils, and the in- 
sides of casks, are charred previous to use. Char- 
coal is valuable as an absorbent of noxious efflu- 


contact with condensed oxygen within its pores. 
Its absorbent power is greater than that of spongy 
platinum, but its efficacy as a promoter of chem- 
ical union is not so great. Dr. Srxsnovs has 
been able to unite the properties of charcoal and 
spongy platinum in what he calls platinized char- 
coal, which is made by boiling charcoal in a solu- 


posed for use as a mild caustic. - 
Besides wood charcoal there are other varieties, 
produced in different ways, and applied to vari- 


ous uses. or gas-carbon, is a 
dense and pure kind of charcoal, of grayish-black 
color, is deposited on the inside of gas- re- 
torts. Jt is used for making the negative poles 
of batteries. Animal charcoal—tlarge- 
ly employed as a decolorizing, deodorizing, and 
filtering agent—is prepared by igniting fresh and 
| coarsely comminuted bones, which have been pre- 
viously boiled to remove fat, in closed vessels of 
iron or earthenware. Peat charcoal is a useful 
variety, produced by the carbonization of peat in 
kilns or circular shafts of brick and iron work. 
The ignition is made to proceed from above down- 
ward. Peat may also be economically charred 
by means of the waste gas of smelting furnaces, 
or of heated gases produced by the combustion 
of wood. In Bohemia a muffle-like chamber, heat- 
ed at the sides and end by peat fires, has been 
successfully employed, eight to ten cubic meters 
of charcoal being produ 
meters of peat by the consumption of ten cubic 
meters of the same. According to SrécxHarpr, 
100 pounds of wood charcoal will by its com- 
bustion evaporate as much water as 113 pounds 


of peat charcoal. The use of charred peat in 


some metallurgical operations must depend upon 
the cost of its preparation. Its friability renders 
it unfit for the blast-furnace, but it is used to great 
advantage by blacksmiths. Hitherto it has not 
been employed on an extensive scale, the large 
amount of ash it produces (forty-five per cent.) 
being a great objection to its consumption. 

Great care is required in the preparation of 
charcoal for the manufacture of gunpowder and 
other delicate chemical processes. Manufactur- 
ers select the stems of the willow, alder, dog wood, 
and some other trees, which they prepare with 
peculiar care. In most of the large manufacto- 
ries the charcoal is prepared in iron vessels, by 


which means it is obtained in a state of consid- 


erable purity, and the other products are saved. 
As all charcoals contain minute portions of earthy 


used in nice metallic experiments. Lamp-black 


is obtained by the turpentine manufacturers from 


the combustion of the refuse of their operations 
in furnaces appropriated to that purpose. The 
soot deposits itself on the sacking which is hung 
up; it is swept off, and sold, for common use, 
without further preparation. The lamp-black in 
this state contains some oil, which is separated 


by being heated to redness in a close vessel. 
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dle of the area, and some brush-wood laid on as 


eft between them. The central stake | 


by a rumbling noise, and seldom does any other 
injury than that of throwing off some portion of — 


required. The combustion gradually extends to. 
the surface, and in about thirty or thirty-four - 


to do so is determined by making a small opening 


via, which it decomposes by bringing them into. 


ced from twenty cubic 


and metallic substances, lamp-black is commonly 
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1 must g my way,” she said, her head grow up in the woods, frequently without neigh- | 
bors, and miles away from any town. In 
Bus she lingered a moment more, holding my —k̃ T— — 
und close, and peering eagerly into my face. GE glimmering above; the robin sang no | the inside of either church or school-house. Ac- : 
“If Jim ketches me,” she said, “if he murders | more. . 
e. if I see thy face no more, dunna forget my We were in the open country; we passed no 
tle un, for Heaven's love |” more dwellings where lights twinkled through 
“No, no,” I eried; “but do not speak such | the trees, and seemed to speak of human compan- } 
yrds; they break my heart. God keep you | ionship and happy homes. Alone in the twilight | 
om harm! He will! He will!” two solitary figures—my little mare and I. 1 
. She shook her head, and a tear trickled down “On, Lassie, on!“ I cried to her. Faster! : 
err cheek. “Tell thy errand to none,” she said, | faster!” 
rnestly. “The men love the sight o’ thy bon- I saw the smoky canopy that overhung the 
face, even the roughest of em; but they're town, though now—ominous — was less 
l t theirsel’s now; they re loike wild beasts mad | dense than its wont. I could have cried aloud , 
„the taste blood; they’d shoot yo’ down 
ike a rat if they guessed yer errand.” 7 Lassie! make good speed, little mare 
I had hurriedly fetched a glass of wine, and | —we have not an instant to spare !” — 
Iv held it to her drawn lips. The road seemed to rush along beneath us. 
“Drink’s a good servant, but a bad master,” 13 ee make good speed—make i? 
e said, when she had swallowed it, and hap- | good speed, little mare.” 
m PU get whoam the better for that. Good- I touched her flanks lightly with my whip ; she 
„my lady.” tossed her pretty head, flung off the white foam 
I have always that had gathered on her bridle, and sprang for- 
ve so; at all ward with added life and spirit. 
os were p “ Lassie! dear Lassie! bonnie Lassie! see, the | 
id her tears and mine mingled. We stood thus, | ¼ i r 
ind in hand, no longer divided by any thought | him now, Lassie; we shall save him yet.” 1 
class or caste, only two sobbing, troubled wo- I knew not what wild words I uttered in my | moss, upon which sods are laid, together with the 
en, and then— mad excitement. Hitherto I had managed to keep | charcoal dust of previous burnings. This dust 
Like a shade that had come and gone, as a | the curb upon my terror and my pain; but now, | is mixed with sufficient earth to give it consisten- 
range apparition might do, the tall figure, with | as the pls my desires was nearly reached, I 5 
e ae shawl gathered snood-like over its | could have tossed my arms aloft, I could have 
the trees, and I | shrieked out to the night, I could have been : 
»w long to reach the mills? Searce an hour. quict respecta- 
How should I go? By which of the two roads | ble as we candi ae wa peel — nar- | for the introduction of the fire to ignite the heap. a 
ould John come? I stood out on the green | row streets, where men stood about in little | To facilitate this a horizontal opening is left in 
lvety lawn where of an evening he smoked his | groups, and women, with poor starvéd-looking | the bottom of the heap, extending from its pe- 
gar while I sat by. I remembered this as I children clinging to their petticoats, stared at me riphery to the central opening. Around the bot- 
˖ that | and my panting steed. 3 cage gates that led | 
! into the mill yard were 
soft How strange a contrast to when they stood ucts. the charring process pro- , 
widely open, and a swarm of like bees out | ceeds, these small openings are closed, and new 
of a hive, came 1 while the ones made nearer the top of the heap, and in a 
great bell, that meant work is over,” clanged | other places, as it is found desirable to check the — 
out its welcome in some parts and to hasten it in others. | 
m to saddle the little mare. am going to A man looked through ES heap is fired in the centre at the bottom, and 
| ‘ide to meet your master; you need not come 7 
Then I turned hastily toward the house, fear- a 
ng some expression of surprise upon the man’s Re 3 
Bart. north-country tongue. 
Once inside the yard, I stepped from my sad- : 
dle, and left Lassie standing there praang and ; 
foam-fiecked. Gathering my habit in my hand, 
I went up the steps into the cold whitewashed | 
passages, and so on to a rom I knew well 2 
He was writing at a table, and the flaring gas . 
above his head showed me his face, grave and 58 
| anxious, change to a look of uttermost surprise ——ꝛ — — 
as he saw his wife standing in the doorway. of the vertical axis of the heap. As the line be- we 
| Perhaps the moment of relief is more trying | tween the finished and unfinished portions moves > = 
than the suffering we have waded through to | downward, the openings for the admission of 
reach it— can not tell; but I know that as I | air are kept in advance of it, and upper openings . 4 | 
met my husband’s eyes, as I saw John there be- | are closed as lower ones are made, The comple- pie : 
fore me, as I realized the mighty truth that he | tion of the charring of each part of the heap is | 
was saved, I gave a great cry, and fell down | indicated by the smoke emerging from the part 5 
without sense or life at his feet. changing from a black and dense appearance to | tion of platinic chloride, and then heating it to red- 
a transparent light bluish color. The tarry mat- | ness ina closed vessel. This preparation may be b 
I chose to take that smile as a good omen; I These things happened a long time ago. Peo- ters, which collect mostly toward the end of the | employed in ventilators and respirators, and on : 
hose to think Heaven's angel in my hour of need | ple have almost forgetten the year of the great | operation, run out in channels made for the pur- | aecoutit of its oxidizing properties has been pro- or Sa: 
tood by me, and the closed violets of my darling’s | strikes, I have not. pose beneath and around the heap. When the 
yes saw the eens presence. Baby is a young giant now, a head taller than | entire heap is completely charred, all its openings 
I heard the clatter of Lassie’s hoofs upon the | his mother, and owns a sister whose inches reach | are closed, and it is then left for one or two days, ‘ 
tones of the yard. I staid one fleeting instant | well-nigh to his stalwart shoulder. John still | after which it is partially uncovered, and the char- 
| t the nursery door, and then down the stairs, out | smokes upon the lawn of a summer’s evening, | coal drawn out and spread around in thin layers. 
| while I sit by; but I tell him he is growing fat | This is best done at night, so that if any of the | 
a and lazy. Atwhich he laughs, and says he shell | charcoal remains ignited, it ean be quickly seen | yee 
ray—on our way upon soon turn Otway Mille over to hia son altogoth« and quenched. The time required for the process | e 
te or death for him and for varies with the size of the heap and the state of | 
k the worst befell. ike a beautiful presench be cheered in a | 
I dared not h much at | 
own sitting-room is a little 
shoe. The relic is kept un- | some cases réd quite differently from the . 
dust it with my 8 5 
know without 
that it is held dear for the sake ; 
little mare. You will divine that | p ving a diameter of from twenty to 
one of those willing feet that carried me to | thirty feet is formed on the ground by laying 
strata of earth upon it, and giving it a slightly 
convex surface. On the centre of this circular 
area a circle of sticks is so placed that they 
cross each other a little below the top, and thus 
: form a cavity having the shape of a sugar-loaf, 
' lraw my breath; and just as we were near the around which successive concentric layers of 
r trees, something rere truncheons having a diameter of from one to 
i ‘stirred, Lassie gave a sudden start, and then ten inches are placed, care being taken that the 
* bound. game 
“Steady, steady, little one,” I said, i — 
ine from at such times 
reins oosely on her shining neck, a 
ind sang to m as I went along. ; 
The ears that listened could not think a woman 
rode r for the sake of the — 
nan she ? lands” stretch for „and support. a. 
We had reached the fork of the two roads; ̃ 
the dark shadow of the wood lay behind us. A | of mining districts. Timber is allowed to grow 
‘ouch, and the mare stood still. thirty or forty years before being converted into : 
“Which ? which? O my God! help me! guide | charcoal. The predominant growth is the various 
ne!” species of oak 
Tbem I let the rein drop on Lassie’s neck, closed exists among nounced by a very perceptible diminution of smoke . 
my eyes; off, oak will and vapor. Another row of air-holes is then made 
way that where the tim at a distance of six or eight inches below the first 1 
f row, which is elosed up, and the same operation 
Was John, is ted until the flame has been conducted to 
rang out on the — part of the pile, which generally hap- ps te 
most par ns in about a fortnight, when the whole is cov- : 
leading him 
chance delayed 
mill? Would 
me? 
* primitive manner, and have usually been — On the Continent there are several methods of 
Three miles! three miles! Did ever the road, | in the business for several generations. Families | Hr 
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purpose. The Yankee found he could get the 


i. @ grazier Or a dairyman to appreciate. 3 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

A YEAR an industrial exhibition devoted 
exclusively to the products of the dairy, their 
aids and adjuncts, was a novelty among us; but 
such was the success of the first Dairy Fair, in 
1878, that the association has become a perma- 
nent institution, and it is expected that it will 
continue to give annual exhibitions, conducted 
somewhat after the manner of those of 
ican Institute. The Fair 


things in the butter and c 
is butter, butter everywhere, except where it is 
cheese. The domestic exhibits comprise butter 
from nearly every State in the Union, and the 


contributions of cheese from the “smeer 


kase” of the Pennsylvania Dutch to fine speci- 
mens of cheese from am, splendid Che- 
shire and Cheddar, and even the famous soft 


cream-cheese which the English prize so much. 
There is a temple of foreign cheese in the centre of 
the hall, and near it stands an obelisk of cheese, 
constructed after the model of the Egyptian ob- 
elisk now in course of removal to this country. 


this dainty little building, a capital view of which 
may be had in our illustration on ny Pied 
pretty dairy-maids dispense milk “fresh the 
to thirsty applicants. 

At the 
play of machinery is made by Messrs. Wurman 
& Burr, and here all the interesting processes of 
butter and cheese making are carried on for the 
instruction of the public. The only thing really 
new in the mechanical way, however, is, if we 
may trust dairy experts, the recently invented pro- 
cess of separating the cream from the milk. In 
old times the system was to put the milk in deep 
earthenware. crocks, set it in a cool spring-house 
or cellar, and leave Nature to do the work, which 
she did in about forty-eight hours. Then a smart 
Yankee got up a way of putting the milk in broad 
tin pans in a refrigerator especially built for the 


cream out of the milk in twelve hours. Now 
along comes an inventor—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, several inventors, for several from abroad 
are understood to be on the way—who simply 
pours the milk into a whirling pan, which looks 
something like a turbine wheel, and by centrifu- 
gal motion the water and caseine are slung out, 
leaving the cream. E is all done within twenty 
minutes after the milk is drawn from the cow. 
The display of cattle at the Fair is 1 
interesting to those who have a taste for fine 
stock. On each side of the main entrance in the 
front of the hall is a series of stalls, in which 
are exhibited some very fine milch cows that 
have been assigned to this place for the reason 
that the State law forbidding the bringing of New 
Jersey cattle within less than 300 feet of New 
York cattle, for fear of the spread of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, will not permit them to be shown in the 
rear building where the other cows are placed. 
These cattle are considered in perfect health, but 
the law is inflexible. The cows on the right are 
‘Holsteins, twelve in number, fine-looking 
animals, black and white. The Holsteins have 
many good points, not the least of which is their 
docility, and they give great quantities of milk, 
but it is not so rich as that afforded by some 
others. A herd of Jerseys, nine cows and a bull, 
are on the left of the entrance, and attract ad- 
miration by their fine proportions. The small 
deer-like heads, slendér delicately formed limbs, 
expressive liquid eyes, and bright bay color are 
points that the visitor does not need to be either 


The opening exercises of the Fair, which took 
place on the evening of Monday, December 8, 
were extremely simple. Ex-Governor Szrmour 
“had fully intended to be present, and had pre- 
pared an address ; but at the last moment he de- 
cided that the state of his health would not justify 
him in encountering the necessary fatigue. Aft- 
er the reading of a telegram to this effect, Mr. 
THURBER made a speech on the history of cheese- 
making here and abroad, after which Mayor 
Coorer declared the Fair open. On subsequent 
evenings addresses were delivered on various 
subjects relating to rural industries. From one 
of these, delivered by Mr. Erastus Brooxs, on 
“ Agriculture and its Relations to Commerce,” 
we quote the following paragraph on account of 
the valuable statistics it contains: “Only one- 
tenth of thé people of this State are landed pro- 
prietors. In 1875 there were 241,839 farms in 
the State, valued at $1,221,472,277, besides stock 
valued at $1,461,497,145. These farms 
work for 351,628 persons, The sales of their 
products in 1876 retu $121,188,467. The 
growth in agricultural and niechanical occupa- 
tions has fairly kept pace grith our increased pop- 
ulation, Almost every season seems to open up 
some new country to American commerce. There | 
is hardly a State of our vast Union which does 
not bear the richest treasures either upon the sur- 
face or just beneath it. Attractive as this 
city is, mighty in its men and capital, its industry, 
thrift, and power, I can only regret that it is a 
city where there is always danger of moral decay. 
To the young men of this generation let me say 
that you make a sad mistake for your country, 
if not for yourselves, when you leave the green 
fields for the dirty and crowded streets of the city.” 
While the Fair continues there are meetings of 
dairymen every afternoon to discuss dairy topics, 
visitors being cordially invited. At ita close pre- 


miums are to be presented for the best creamery 


butter, dairy butter, print butter, and foreign but- 
ter; for the best butter of any kind, and or the 
handsomest ornamental specimens. There are 
prizes for the best cheese made in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New England, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minneso- 
ta, and the Canadas, in the British Isles, on the 
continent of Europe, and in any other quarter of 
— There are, besides, many special and 

premiums offered by both English and 
American houses. | 


Brown's Horzt, Macon, Ga., Sept. 21, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan 
Dear Sirs, 


bladder ; no rest at night—up ten or fifteen times ; 
could not walk across the «Rage Pte. 

pitation of the heart, would have to wn 


Last May I was obliged to give up my business, 
y liged to gi 2E * 


very much debilitated. My brother, J. F. Brown, | 


taking it, saying that he, and others he knew, 
had been troubled the same way. It seems in- 
credible, but in two days I began to feel better, 
my appetite improving, and in a few days was 
able to walk up to the town, some half mile dis- 
tant, without getting wearied, or having any flut- 
tering or palpitation of the heart. In a short 
time I returned to New York—visited Coney 
Island, of course, and walked from the Wooden 
Pier to the Iron Pier, a distance I should judge 
of nearly one mile, through the sand; also a 
long distance through Central Park, without any 
inconvenience or distress. I am sixty years of 
age, have lived in Macon fifty-four years, been 
in the hotel business twenty-five years, and those 
who know me know that I would not give this 
testimonial unless it was due you, and to those 
suffering as I have suffered. Diseases similar 
to mine and other diseases your medicine is 
recommended for are very prevalent in the South. 
Yours truly, E. E. Brown, 


Ask your druggist for it.—[ Com.] 


Tir steam pipes, boilers, &c., in the buildings 
of the New York Tribune, New York Herald, and 


Asbestos Boiler Coverings. H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing 


New illustrations ved . Advertising 
taken in Brown & Pulverman, 
1298 Broadway. N.Y 


Burnetr’s Firavorine Exrracrs.—There is no 
subject whieh should more attention 
than the purity of the which are 
used in flavoring the various compounds pre- 
pared for the human stomach. Burnett’s Ex- 
tracts are from fruits of the best 
quality, are highly concentrated. The 
“ Fifth Avenue,” “ Continental,” “Grand Pacific,” “ 
and other | 


nett’s Extracta.—{ Com. ] 


Maxy curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com.] 


; s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y. IC 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 47 KALDENBERG’S. 


kinda. 
and plain, in 


125 FULTON ST. near Nasean. 
Branches JOHN ST., cor. Nesean. 


F. J. KALDENBERG. 


GOLD WATCHES, in 

in wee 

address, C.0 . — 
k Beautifull raved and finely 

Gold Metal Watch Factory, 

835 Broadway, New York. 
EE YOUR BIED in health and song by using Sing- 

Patent Gravel — 2 poe 


Hotels, use and endorse Bur- 


‘EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whisk rn * of digestion and nutri- 
tion, — fa application ot the ſine properties 
of well - ted cocoa, Mr. has provi 
breakfast - tables with a del 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3s and Ih, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Absolatel re. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
2 cities of the world. 


meness by the Government Chem Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


THOS, ASPINWALL & SON, 


604 Broadway, Ne York, 
Sole Agents in the U or 


TILES 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRIOK & TILE Oo. 


t Painted, Enamelled, Encaustic, and Plain Tiles. 
Hearths, Mantel Facings, Jardinieres, &c. Ant 
Portery, Placques, Flower Pots, &c., c. Will open 
a branch at No. 1177 Broadway during the holidays only. 


1177 


Send one, two, three, or 
— — for 

x ress, e 
— in Ammer’ 


ers to all Chicago. Ad- 
AN dress C. F. GUNTHER, 


ectioner, 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


66 BITTERS,” THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters for 

their medicinal and for their fineness 

as a cordial. Beware of counte 

tions similarly put up. 


L. 
le Agent, 78 John St., N. T. P.O. 


C. STEHR, Meretactarer of 


Pipes & r Holders. Whole- 

sale and for Circnlar and 

Price-List. 347 Broome * 
edal awarded at Centennial, 


CHEAPEST, 
G 


N 
—-_-GEVEN AWAY.——  ... 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FRER. 


3 BEBEMAN ST. OPP. POST. YORK. . 


Wholesale 


Meerschaum 
and Retail. Send for 


‘ enlar to 399 Brot 
1 CARELESS ENGINEER,” an amus- 
ing Mechanical Toy. Sold by all the toy dealers. 
‘Tihustrated Ci free. Address ufacturers, 
N. & A. POTTS, 286 North Front St., Philadelphia. 


SCROFULOUS 


Humors of the Skin, Scalp, and 
Blood, with Loss of Hair, 


without relief. I considered * — 


cians 
But the testimcnials of cures by the 


ims gave me hope. I and used 


tors : desires the statement made 
public. He is satisfied he will be permanently cured. 


HUMOR OF THE HANDS. 


SALT 
& 


CHILD CURED. 


Mrs. Wright, New Hamburg, N. T., writes: 1. 
most to be able to wri A 
little face is perfectly well. There is now no 
sign of the breaking out, for which I am very thankful. 


A PHYSICIAN WRITES. 


Having tested the or medicinal effecte of 
your Curiovga Runs, I am already so confident 
wers, that I am anxious that 
be extended to a still 


STEREOPTICONS 
AY-SCHO OLY HOME EXHIBITIONS 


and sent 
MAGIC LANTERN 


— 


dum, 


Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. 1. 


20 Postage stampe taken, J.B. Hueran, Nassau, N. F. 


ant Holiday Prosent_A gilt bound Antograph 
Al with 48 beautifully ved pages, * 


which save us many heavy _ bills. it Wp 
the j of such articles of diet that a 1 
| Ttchings, Irritations, Pleers 
the Rink is not’likely to be less successful than 272 floating around ae ready al. and Sores that Have Been 
its predecessor, for ever since it has been opened Weeks We may covape — 
many a shaft by keeping ourselves rtified 
: 2 . | with’ pare blood and a Pensiy nourished frame."-- The Torture of a Lifetime, Cured 
: are Bot withott interest to hosts of people in and ‘ by Cuticura Remedies. 
about New York. - Ir paper, I saw the advertisement of your vate- : 3 
The first glance into the main hall of the Rink able medicine, “ Constitution Water,” and it oc- Pies: Caverns r 
9 the t that there are only two | curred to me that it was my duty to add to 5 pores of e in which tt i 
y 
guffered with inflammation of the kidneys an | pared, purifies, nourishes, sad 
inherited or „ and imparts tone : 
| and vigor to the stomach, liver, and kidneys, 
— 
4 forty pounds. In August I made the trip by | es uty I owe pu you 
3 steamer to New York, thence by steamer to New | Sonor ‘ tes Las al have been afticted every year for 96 
Connecticut, where I arrived weak and 4 * has Been ex 
— 
of the | New London, sent to the druggist’s for u bottle | 7 — — * —— 
Another peculiar and interesting feature on, | 
Fair is the “Dairy Cottage,” which stands about Water.” and insisted on my_ 4 worth thelr weight in gol, 
=, — G FANNY CHICHESTER. 
' Bayonne, N. J., May 18, 1878. 
AKIN' FACE ERUPTIONS. 
. 5 Edward O. Prescott, Albany, N. T., writes that h 
has derived more benefit four lots of the Ort. 
POWDER ouna Remepizs 1 in the treatment of Skin 
5 obtained from the local dec- 
0 m 
uxurio . Can be eaten by d 
without ins resulting “< Messrs. & Porrun.—Gentlemen: At the be- 
; ible food. 83 Commended for purity and | ginning of this year I had a skin disease on the palms 
showed itself by deep — ation, excess of 
— formation, and pain. had consulted medical 
²˙ recefved the from my som 
I. 4 ved my son 
completely cured me. THOMAS BROWN 
| 194 Spotsland Koad, Rochdale, Eng. 
May 6, 1879. 
RHEUM. 
Messrs. — Gentlemen: For five 
months my head and face were covered with Salt 
——ů—ů — from wich found no 
relief in any remedy or the 
Harper & Bros. are protected with H. W. Johns — a few 
Manufacturers of genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, Fed. 11, Mane. , formerly of Chartestowi™ 
Roofing, &c.—{ Com.] 
To Publishers of Illustrated Magazines, etc.—Elec- 
of wood of ev Gescri 
field. 
; The Curt Rem prepared Weeks 
& Potter, Chemists 
Street, Boston, and 8 Snow London, and are for 
50 ots.; large ene halt 
| times the quantity of the i, $1; Resorvens, $1 
per bottle; CUrduna Soar, % cents per cake; by 
— mail, 30 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 
Lil Instantly they banish Pain 
' co Ne and Weakness, rouse the dor- 
Grape ond holds Trees firmly without fitting. Sold , an mant Muscies into new fife, 
by pe Ob North Fourth St, etimalate the Liver and Kid- 
Phitedetphia, and 128 ere St., New York. PlastEer® neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
— ů— Bilious Colic, Cramps and Pains, Rheumatism, 
: Neuralgia, Sciatica, Weak Spine, Weak and Sore 
al Lungs, Coughs and Colds, Weak Back, Ague and 
7 
motion to the cage which ie 
ee oscillatory motion to the cage which is to 
It will increase the of the bird and its 
| Box 1029. Cireular, BRISTOL WPS 00., | Ansonia, Conn. 
Meerschaum CIGAR — — 
PIPES, j HOLDERS, 1 
—ALSO, MAKER OF— For convenience and efficiency, — 
| IVORY GOODS. — 17. 7 
: 
| yy: Prag. —— — 
| 4 Repairing in all its branches. = thew Tork, * 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West Hav 
1 
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‘ROGERS’ GROUPS OF, STATUARY, 


AT 33 UNION SQUARE, N 
AVERAGE PRICE 5 $15. 
These Groups of a — size for parior orna- 


and are to go with 
ments, and are toany part of the world. — can be 
had on tion, or will be mailed 1 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 28 Union Square, New York. 


8 one of the pest articles now in the 
market for a present to Old or Young, Male or 
Female. It can be attached to any. ordinary table, 
and consists of Balls. Cues. Clamps, Bridge, Cushion 
Cords, Pins, Chalk. Markers and full printed instruc- 


ton stor Three distinct Games 
A&A SNYDER 12424 128 Nassau Street, N. v. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING Stock FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a 1 a boon for which 
nations should fee 1e Medical 
Lancet, British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION. — only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


| Consumption in England increased tenfotd in 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S — 


only), © ay 


Sold wholesale in New York PARK & TILFORD 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A CER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBB H. K. & F. B. 


THURBER & CO., aed 2. MILHAUS 58 8 


A CHOICE GIFT 
Vor all times. 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 NAMES. 
Published by G. 4 C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Maes, 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS or 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

BRIGHT'’S DISEASE, INFLAMMA 

DN os IN THE BLADD 
TARRH OF ABETES 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59,Johu St., W. v. 


>» MAKE MONEY, ALL OF | You! 


will do first-class work. All 
F-INKING. 


Stamp for catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED & work, 


complete and brilliant History of the great tour 


‘Gan By, GRANT WORLD 


Hon. J. T. — 

e 0 
— Beware of imitations by — au- 
lor authorship, unique illue- 
„ and marvellous. — 4 

Circulars free, te 
rms 

1 00. Address 

Sansom St., Philada., Pa. 
Lowest prices ever knowh 


Rifies. & Revolvers. 


OUR $IS_SHOT-GUN 


Breech-Loaders, 
Bend stamp for our New 
Iustrated Catal once: 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN ATI, O. 


Strongest on 
FREE. nailed 


Ww 


40 constitution Water. 


| 


NOTICE. 

Cz. bang the purpose of the Publishers to increase HaRvER’s 
Youne Prorlk 20 16 pages, the last inside page will be reserved 
, for approved Advertisements after the tssue of December 23, 1879. 

Application should be ain to the 
or ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Young. Ladies’ Journal, 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
MAGNIFICENT GRAND DOUBLE PART, 
MORE SPLENDID THAN EVER, IS NOW READY. 


PERMANENTLY IMPROVED & ENLARGED. 


TES. A Su nt 


Marriott 
NTIC NTIC Supplement 
the LATEST W 10 ONS” Manes 
PARI and a variet for RY 
and other meg Bag DLEWORK. The commence- 
ment of Two = Stories. Nine — 27 RECIPES, 
MAS STORIES. 
&c. SOLD BY ALL 
Month * the Double Part, BALERS. cents. 
ont ‘a 
HE COMPANY, 
=~ rat —— & ers News Company, 


Subscriptions recaived tor 


taining 
— every Revolver in existence; a valuable A. 
of in itself. Sent free to ang, 
32 ealibre Revolvers reduced to 8. Cots 
Revolvers, 62.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS = KNOWN. 


CHANCE FOR ONE MAN 18 EVERY TOWN I” * 7 


Repes 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Tear 64 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Tear 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 60 
A COMBINATION OFFER, 
Macazine..... 
Hanra's WERKLY....... Lear 510 00 
Harrer’s BazaB... 
H ‘Maeaznre.. 
H 
Fag.... One Tear. 7 00 


Harper’s WEeKLY....... 
Harper's Youne Proz) For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Nambers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New Yorx. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound /olumes of the Maeazuvz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for 88 06 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in cee 
by mail; postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wrexty or Baan, bound in 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Han- 
and Bazar render them advantageous 


mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the 

rates: in the WIXXI v, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 


Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


85 to $20 


Me. 

& 2 stam for for catalogwe of 22 
sizes. D. W. Watson, 12 F. 0. Sq., Boston, 


Portland, Me. 


| Give, tham Printing Pres, 
EDUCATE =: fo your own ie 
— Price List Free, 


GRAND HOLIDAY OFFER ! 


3 OOO Grand, Square and U t Pianos. 
3,000 Church, Sabine and — 86. 
variety of style, now 


— 7168. $225, $250 and upwards, inci uding Cover, 


and 
$75, | 100, 
120,00 5, 962 5, 80, 20, #85, #90 100 


JAMES 7. 
Bridgeport, Con 


F. O. Drawer 1% Me, U.S.A. 


„ 


HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE 


NOVELS 


Sir WALTER | SCOTT, Bart. 
With 2000 Mlustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: & volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes; bonnd 


+ in Brown Cloth, 7% cents per volume; in Half Mo- 


rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 


POPULAR EDITION: N volumes (two vols, 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 W per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $3 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $8 00 per volume. 


— wy 


Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Illustrations. 


Printed from LARGE NEW 2 HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


American people. 
Complete sets in boxes, 


— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The Celebrated Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS 332 
8 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 


| At the Children’s Paradise, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. LEWIS P. TIBBALS. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


by SPENOER O. 00., 13 Maiden Lane, N. T1. 


4 font of 
* type, 


8 All 
an caras, 


cents. — 
ew York, 


Wa to take 
quired. Co., 11 116 Monroe 8t., 


RYKES BEARD ELIXIR 


WANTED to sell Dx. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Parntine Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Kd. Riprovut & Co., St., N. T. 
E An immense Descrir- 
‘REE FREE! 


Books on Mas Fortune — Boxibg. imine, and 
tree DE WITT. Pu 88 Roe N. 
| A AGENTS WA NTED—75 best 
5 35 1 — in — world ; 1 1 

Costly 


The Waverley Novels, 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 


TOYS IN GREAT VARIETY 


Cyprus: 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 


Art in America. 
A critical and By W, Bw 
Cloth, $4 00. 


Historical Sketch. 
Illustrated. Svo, Illuminated 
The Boy Travellers in the Far East. 
Youths ! 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. (/ust Ready 


andthe Shirt of the Alp 


By Groner E. Want, Jr. 
— Cloth, $3 00, (Just 


An Involuntary Voyage. 


A Book for Boys. By Loctzn Biakr. Mastrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $4 25. (Just Keady.) 


What Mr. Darwin Saw 


In his a age Round the World in the Ship * — 


pted for Youthful Readers. Maps an 
2 Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Princess Idleways. 


By Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
cents. (Just Ready:) 


Stories of the * Dominion. 

By OKE. 

12mo, Lluminated Cloth, $1 50. 


How to Get Strong, 


And How to Stay So. Bs.arxre, I- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1 


New Library Editions of the Great Histories. 


Svo, —— with Paper Labels, Uncut 13 and 
Gilt 2 aie 00 oo volume. Sold only in Seta. 


MOTLEY’S — REPUBLIC. 8 vols. 
MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. 
HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 6 vols. 


The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 


Thistle Edition: 48 volumes, bound in Gross Tann 
$1 00 per volume; in Half 
31 50 per volume; in Half M ura, 12 2 2 
per volume. 


Holyrood Edition; 48 volumes, bound in Brown 
Cloth, T cents per volume; in Half Morocco, 


Gilt To $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 
Popular Edition: 24 volumes (two vols. in 2 
Bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; in I — 
», $2 25 per me; 
$3 00 per volume. 


Cities, Tombs, and 
>, General Lovis Patma Dr With Por- 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Taxrron Illustrated by Gus- 
Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, and in a neat 


Caricature and other Comic Art 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. 
With 203 — 1 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and 
Uucut Edges, $5 00 


Afternoons with ‘es Seite 


A Critical Study of the Sounet. By C. D. Desucen. — 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 78. 


The Boys of 76. 


A History of the Battles of the Revolation. 
Corrix. Copiously Iulus 
Svo, Cloth, $3 00 


The Story of Liberty. 


By Cuaries CarLeton Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00 


The Book of Gold and dhe Poems, 
By J. T. Trownamer. Illustrated. 8yvo, Orna- 
mental Cover, Gilt Edges, 32 50. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
Cloth, Iiuminates and 
Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel Gronas Warp NionoLs. 
dvo, Cloth, IIluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 


By S. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, 
IIlluminated and Gilt, $3 50 


The Oeramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of 
Pottery and Porcelain. By Janniz * Youne. With 
464 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00 


Pottery and Porvelain of all Times and 


Nations. 


With — of Fac and Artist’s 5 for the 
* Use of Collectors. C. Pauses, LL.D. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uucut Edges, in a ben, $7 00. 


Will Oarleton’s Poems: 


.FARM BALLADS,— FARM LEGENDS. Iilus- 
‘trated. 2 vols. 


vol.; Gilt Edges, $2.50 per vol. 


Our Children's 
Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. ad 


The Poets of the Nineteenth 
‘Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. 13 
‘With English and Additions 
Neo and — al 
us ons t Sma —— loth, Gilt Ed 


Published by & BROTHERS, New York. 
Herm & Broruxas will send 


works 
pris to any part 


(Just 


Profusely Illustrated. 


pin Ornamental Cloth, $2 00 ae 


Titustrated. Svo, -. 


—ͤ 
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2 
9 
PARLOR 
i > — 
@Bil_LIARDS 
— 2 
2 — — 
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| 
REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY! 
The and costliest Catalogue of 
United State 
4 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
111 
1... 
ON OF 
ER. CA- 
7 
— 
| * 


— 


— — 


DEMOCRATIC. SH 


* 
— 

* 
‘ 


— — 

* 
* + — 7 

>» —. * — 4 
* 
— 


(Late 602 and 504 Broadway) 
184 PIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 28d Oh, NEW YORK. 


SEAL SAOQUES and CLOAKS 


In all qualities and ain, of English Dye), 


‘FUR LINED. CIRCULARS “AND WRAPS, | 


Tur Trimmings, Mate and Robes, 
| AGL er rin OWN MAKE; 


Orders by mali or 
receive special and prompt attention. 


WERSTER'S. GREAT SPEECHES, 


ae One Large Volume, $3 8 


SONS 


CURES. | 


‘BRADLEY: CO: 
North Fourtt Mt. * 


| TROUS, 
38 Arcade, Cincin"ti, O. 


received the Recompense 
TWELVE over ali 
tors. CATALOGUES mailed on 
„ Chickering & Sens, 


——— eur. 


— 


ARE ANY MADE. 


Ne York, | 


PIANOS: 


er exhibited... ONE HUNDRED AND 


the necessity of finding space for the artistic 
<Onixibations that come pouting in ftom) every part of 
the country, have induced the publistiers to increase its 
sine 40 Rixteen pages. This ‘will take ef 
wet with. the Christmas Namber, Docrsaber 23, 
variety 


to the beauty‘and: 


of Niesal as 


in f..Prector, 
onder, wrote in Londen: “ 


artists 
Number of The 


“Tt te Tittle to 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


BY 


E. HOOPER &-SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Price-List naming your County and State, 


— 


NGRESS SS WATERS: 


‘4 
} ¥ . 
* 
* 
* 
2 
Pies 
nes 


* 
4 i 
if 
* 2 
* > 
* 
4 
* — 
‘ 4 2 
— 


8 


4 


Franklin 


for 10 


fastest selling book ever 


208 Broadway, 


95 af 


: > - * : 
— — — — i 8 7 / Fa Remittances should. be made “by. Post - Office Money * 
12 „ fit Order or Draft, to a 
| John Greehieaf “Whittier: the chile rs of Youre. 
1 — of Al Au wilt be ished to every yearly to. Haprer’s 
| N. CRITTENTON, the fact that it is: issued in French by 
— ACHE DHOPS Cure in One M are now to a 
re & Volume made up The Tilustrated Tout 
the Rev; H. H. 
well known, that Sr. NuoLas is in every | 
- TWELVE SHORT STORIES 3 
| | — By J.T, Trowbridge, Washington Gladden, J. W. 
1 De Forest, pson, and others; 
18 the first chapters of a2 
the Huan, Aer BY 
Coup in the Sr uM A 
Hay- Fever, Foul Written in the author's best vein, and the sevond ens | 
samy ER, | Marty people think that kit gloves‘ mustbe | | 
mpie box by mail, post- made 4n Ewrope to be good.: A trial of the * 
Sold by * (A long story, also for boys, by i by neglected: catarrh, 
* author of “The Boy Emigrants,” will begin co, or epirits, is not only newypiized, but 
in this-country, on] # Gri are represen m verse. 18 
steel im the highest style of the art. Nene or- — | — | A CHRISTMAS PLAY FOR FESTIVALS, 2 — 
pagnty posted Masons, who will give their entire time they are the ‘beet tn the-world. | By Ewa who has written several 
CLARK £ FLAGE home and school acting plays for young TAL: 
at fact. re — b. ok abd news zor sent 
pus irtitantes may be known by an acid for list. 


